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AUGUST, 1887. 


THE RETURN OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Ir is the purpose of this article to state some of the reasons 
why the Republican party should be restored to power in the 
administration of our national affairs. By restoration to power 
is meant the control of both branches of the legislative, as well 
as the executive, department of the government—a degree of 
power not enjoyed since March 4, 1875. In setting forth these 
reasons past records will be ignored, except in so far as they 
necessarily bear upon existing questions, and the comparative 
fitness of the respective parties to subserve what are believed 
to be the best interests of the whole people of our common 
country. This will be done, not on the ground that the history 
of the Republican and Democratic parties is irrelevant to this 
discussion, but only to comply with the claim, however un- 
reasonable it may be, that “‘ by-gones should be by-gones;” and 
because, while Republicans are justly proud of the achievements 
of their party, yet they do not wish to be again intrusted with 
power simply by reason of what they have done, glorious as that 
may be; but only because of what, in the first place, they pro- 
pose to do as to matters about which differences exist; and be- 
cause of what, in the second place, they are better qualified to 
do than their opponents, as to matters about which there is a 
common opinion, 
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Naturally, then, the reasons to be offered may be divided 
into two classes: first, those which relate to the Republican view 
of the political questions that now divide the people; and, sec- 
ondly, those which bear upon the character, fitness, and general 
capacity of the party to promote the general welfare. The term 
“questions that divide the people” is intended to include not 
only those raised by conflicting platform declarations, but also 
those which exist by reason of a continuing conflict in practice, 
habits, influences, and tendencies. 

For illustration one need not look beyond authorized utter- 
ances to learn that there is an issue between the Republican and 
Democratic parties as to the matter of levying impost duties, 
while, in regard to the elective franchise, these declarations are in 
harmony, although in practice and tendency there is the widest 
and most radical difference. The same may be said concerning 
all questions relating to the enforcement of the civil and political 
equality of the colored with the white race, and as to many mat- 
ters touching the relative powers of the national and State gov- 
ernments. It is impossible in such a paper as this to discuss 
all these questions, and hence only a few of the most important 
will be presented ; and they will be treated only to the extent of 
showing, in a general way, their nature, and thus indicating the 
reasons why the Republican views should prevail with respect 
to them. 

First is the question of “a free ballot and a fair count.” It 
outranks all others, because it affects directly the very existence 
of our government. The theory of our institutions is, that the 
people are the source of all rightful authority. The only sov- 
ereignty we have is their lawfully expressed will. Whatever 
defeats or interferes with that expression is, at least, moral 
treason. No one will question any of these propositions. No 
political party could openly deny any one of them and appeal 
for power with any hope of success. The consequence is, that, 
so far as platform declarations are concerned, all parties agree 
that the right of suffrage should be maintained inviolate. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact is, that the Democratic party is in power to- 
day only because, by the most shameful offenses, it has over- 
thrown this right in many places and States of the South, and, 
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emboldened by its successes there, it has sought to succeed else- 
where by like means, as at Chicago, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
and Cincinnati. This is said to be an old question and a sec- 
tional one, and there are many who affect to dispose of all 
allusions to it with a contemptuous sneer about the “ bloody 
shirt.” There is no answer in all this. The older the question 
the more reason for its speedy settlement; that the crimes com- 
plained of are largely confined to a particular locality is no 
reason why their commission should not be stopped, and the cry 
of “bloody shirt” but adds insult to injury. 

The truth is, that this question is upon us now as it never 
has been before; not as a question of the past, but of the present 
and the future, -That the South was made “solid” by bloody 
and fraudulent methods is as indisputable an historical fact as 
the war itself. That it is now so maintained by improper 
methods is shown by such circumstances as the formal farce 
called a congressional election, in the State of Georgia, last 
October. In Ohio, and every other Republican State, there are 
cast in each district at a congressional election an average of 
about thirty thousand votes. There are about the same number 
of votes in each of the congressional districts of Georgia, but at 
the election of October 6, 1886, the votes cast were as follows: 


1st District. Scattering, 47, Democratic, 2,061. 
2d -* . 7. " 2,411. 
8d “ —_—_—_—_ _— oe 1,704. 
th * Independent, 330. * 2,909. 
5th ” Scattering, 5 -" 2,999. 
6th “ e x - 1,722. 
Th «4 Independent, 1,537. ws 5,043. 
Sth * Republican, 33. - 2,822. 
wm. * " 27. ” 2,355. 
10th “ - 7. “ 1,944. 


In other words, with a total vote of less than 28,000, ten mem- 
bers of Congress were chosen to represent the State of Georgia, 
and to wield as much power in shaping national legislation as 
any ten congressmen from Ohio and other States, who were 
chosen upon a total vote of 300,000. 

Fairly attained results must always be cheerfully accepted, 
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but it cannot be expected that such manifest abuses will be long 
tolerated. The demand for their suppression is rapidly becom- 
ing irresistible, and people who are not aware of this fact 
have not kept up with public sentiment in this respect. So 
long as these election frauds affected only local results the 
great mass of the people appeared to be, and probably were, 
largely indifferent about them. They did not realize, at least, 
not keenly, that they were injured by the triumph of fraud in 
the election of even congressmen and electors. So long as the 
general result was satisfactory it was easy, as well as agreeable, 
to believe that, in so far as such wrongs would not right them- 
selves, it was the duty of others to correct them. But a change 
has been wrought. This dream of indifference was rudely in- 
terrupted by the presidential election of 1884. The people of 
Ohio, and of every other northern State, were then made to 
understand and appreciate that when a man is not allowed to 
vote in Mississippi, or any other State, or when he wrongfully 
votes for himself and his neighbor also, or when, in any other 
manner, he interferes with a free expression of the popular will 
and its honest ascertainment, their rights are directly and im- 
portantly affected: that, in other words, this thing of voting, no 
matter in what place it may be done, is the common concern of 
the whole people of the entire country, and that to rob a voter 
of his right to vote in any locality is to rob everybody else as 
well. 

In asking that this should be stopped there is no bitterness 
or sectionalism involved, but only a reasonable demand that the 
Constitution shall be observed, and that common honesty shall 
prevail. This becomes more apparent when we recall how this 
trouble has arisen. When the war ended, and the Republican 
party entered upon the work of reconstruction, it had no pur- 
pose except to restore the rebellious States to their proper rela- 
tions to the general government, in such a way as best to secure 
the fruits of the war, and, at the same time, demonstrate to them 
that they had been subdued, not for conquest, but only for peace 
and union. But this involved a provision for their representation 
in Congress and in the election of President. There could not be 
such representation, however, without a voting constituency for 
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its basis, and thus the practical question was, “ Who should be 
intrusted with the ballot? ” 

There was much difference of opinion. Some insisted that 
only the white people had enough intelligence; others said only 
the colored people were sufficiently loyal. Finally, as a generous 
compromise, it was determined that the right of suffrage should 
be conferred upon whites and blacks, loyal and disloyal, alike, 
and that representation should be increased and allowed accord- 
ingly. On account of this enfranchisement and consequent 
representation of the blacks, these States had in the last presi- 
dential election thirty-eight electoral votes, to not one of which 
would they have been otherwise entitled, and every one of which 
would have been cast for Blaine and Logan if the will of the 
people they represented could have controlled them. If these 
votes had been simply blotted out, and not cast at all, Mr. Cleve- 
land could not have been elected. The consequence is, that Mr. 
Cleveland is President because the white Democrats of the 
South not only cast for him the votes that rightfully belonged 
to them, but also these thirty-eight votes, which they fraudu- 
lently appropriated to their own use. 

By reason of this abuse of its magnanimity, the enemies of the 
tepublican party have invested themselves with an undue pro- 
portion of political power, and have, in that way, secured control 
of the government ; and we are asked silently to acquiesce in such 
iniquity, not for the past, but for the present and future, for 
fear that to say anything about it might hurt somebody’s feel- 
ings. It is difficult to appreciate such a tender regard for the 
mental comfort of the perpetrators of such outrages, particularly 
when it is coupled with an entire disregard of the rights of those 
who are injured, and who alone have cause to complain. It 
would seem to be more just, if anybody’s feelings are to be hurt, 
to strike at those who are in the wrong. But why should the 
discussion of this question and its rightful settlement offend 
anybody ? 

Republicans ask no more than that every man shall be al- 
lowed to vote as he may choose, and that his ballot shall be 
counted as cast. They do not seek to control anybody’s vote. 
They ask only that which the Constitution guarantees. They 
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do not want to keep alive any of the hatreds of the war. On 
the contrary, they earnestly desire the most cordial relations 
between all the sections; but they want this good-will estab- 
lished on a basis that recognizes and conforms to the settle- 
ments of the war, and admits of that mutual respect and es- 
teem necessary to make it enduring. They will not be content 
with less, and it may as well be understood that there will 
be no peace or quiet until their just demand is fully con- 
ceded. Until then, practice will belie theory, and to admit that 
such conditions may be indefinitely continued without remedy 
is but to say that our boasted free institutions are a base fraud, 
not worthy of respect or perpetuation. 

If it be said that the Republican party did not stop these out- 
rages when it was in power, the answer is, that it has not been 
in power, in the sense of controlling the legislative branch of 
the government, as well as the executive, since March 4, 1875; 
and the true situation was not comprehended long enough prior 
to that time to admit of either the country or the party becoming 
educated to the stern necessities of the case. 

But there are those who claim that it does not matter 
which party may bein power, for the reason that there is no au- 
thorized remedy for such wrongs. If there be no provision to 
meet such a case, then the reason becomes all the more urgent 
for the services of a party that can and will devise a way to cor- 
rect such abuses, and thus save our government from another 
wrench of violence, that will otherwise surely and speedily come. 
In the meanwhile, it should be remembered that the general 
government formerly had an acknowledged right to go into any 
State or Territory to hunt down a fugitive slave, and can now go 
anywhere to collect the tax on whisky and tobacco, draft a man 
into the army to protect it, regulate the management of the rail- 
roads, and do hundreds of other things necessary and appropriate 
to our welfare. Is it possible that our government can do all these 
things, and yet thesuppression of a million votes be a wrong 
without remedy? If so, the Constitution is a slander on the 
fathers who made it, and another amendment is in order. At 
any rate, if we would have peace in this country, these crimes 
must be stopped, and not only must the perpertators of them be 
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treated as criminals, but every man must be held equally guilty 
who lends encouragement to such wrongs by whining about sec- 
tionalism and sneering about “bloody shirt,” and insisting that 
such political villainies must be “let alone.” 

A second reason for restoring the Republican party to power 
is found in the views of the respective parties with reference to 
the maintenance of a protective tariff. The present duties may 
need revision: some may be too high, others may be too low. 
Such details are not spoken of here. What is said has reference 
only to the policy of protecting such of our home industries as 
cannot be otherwise maintained, as against free trade, or a purely 
revenue tariff that ignores the idea of protection. When all 
mere phrases are swept away the result is, in declaration as well 
as in practice, that the Republican party favors protection, and 
the Democratic party is opposed. 

Both the origin of the doctrine of free trade in this country, 
as a party principle, and the results of our experience with the 
two systems, teach us that protection is the true American pol- 
icy. This origin, and the purpose it was intended to subserve, 
are both well shown by the following quotations, cited, among 
others, by the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, in a speech made by him in 
Congress, from a book written by Dr. Elliott, President of the 
Planters’ College of Mississippi, and published in 1860 under 
the title, “Cotton is King,” ete. Dr. Elliott says: 


‘*The opposition to the protective tariff by the South arose from two 
causes: the first openly avowed at the time, and the second clearly deducible 
from the policy it pursued; the one, to secure the foreign market for its cotton; 
the other, to obtain a bountiful supply of provisions at cheap rates. eos 
But they could not monopolize the market unless they could obtain a cheap 
supply of food and clothing for their negroes, and raise their cotton at such 
reduced prices as to undersell their rivals. A manufacturing population, with 
its mechanical coadjutors in the midst of the provision growers, on a scale such 
as the protection policy contemplated, it was conceived, would create a perma- 
nent market for their products, and enhance the price; whereas, if this man- 
ufacturing could be prevented, and a system of free trade be adopted, the 
South would constitute the principal provision market of the country.” 


The result would be cheap food for the slaves, at the expense 
of the industrial development, and the consequent impoverish- 
ment of the farming interests of the country. This interesting 
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writer says again, in giving the southern view of this sub- 
ject : 

‘* By the protective policy the planters expected to have the cost of both 
provisions and clothing increased, and their ability to monopolize the foreign 
markets diminished in a corresponding degree. If they could establish free 
trade it would insure the American market to foreign manufacturers, secure 
the foreign markets for their leading staples, repress home manufactures, force 
a large number of northern men into agriculture, multiply the growth and 
diminish the price of provisions, and feed and clothe their slaves at lower 
rates.” 

Slavery, and the idea that cotton is king, have passed away, 
but the relative effects of protection and free trade remain the 
same, so truthfully and graphically described by Dr. Elliott. 
His account of the matter teaches us that free trade became a 
Democratic doctrine because the South well understood that it 
would best promote their particular interests and purposes, as 
they were wrapped up in slaverg and cotton; and it was only 
the more acceptable to them because it meant the prevention of 
all manufacturing development and the paralysis of the farming 
interests of the North, and the consequent interference with that 
multiplication of wealth and power which they so clearly fore- 
saw to be the natural result of the more acceptable conditions 
that prevailed in the free States. That this doctrine had such 
an origin ought to be enough to condemn it in the estimation of 
every man of good morals; that it was intended to subserve 
such a purpose should be sufficient to array against it every 
patriotic American. And yet, the mere fact that the South so 
willed outweighed every other consideration, and free trade 
became, and has ever since remained, a cardinal point of Demo- 
cratic faith. 

The results of our experience under these respective systems 
illustrate very forcibly the truth of Dr. Elliott’s observations as 
to the effects that would be produced. No one whocan remem- 
ber the weak and dependent condition of the country in 1860 
needs to be told how perfectly free trade did its appointed work. 
On the other hand, notwithstanding the wastes of the war, we 
have, in twenty-six years, swelled the aggregate of our wealth 
from $14,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000. The prosperity thus 
represented beneficially affects every human being in the United 
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States. It is manifested by new farms, towns, cities, railroads, 
and every kind of manufacture, industry, and improvement that 
can be suggested by our natural advantages or created by the 
skill, ingenuity, and patriotism of our countrymen. The old- 
time stock argument of the free trader, that tariff duties are a 
tax on the consumer, has been so completely exploded by prac- 
tical results that it is no longer heard of, except only from those 
who obstinately refuse to see the conclusive demonstrations to 
the contrary that abound on every hand. The case of the 
farmer, so long and so pathetically talked about by these gen- 
tlemen as one that illustrated some kind of evil discrimination 
and hardship under the protective system, has become one of 
the most complete refutations of their fallacies, since the state- 
ment cannot be successfully challenged that practically every- 
thing he produces, from a dozen eggs to the finest horse on his 
farm, brings him a price, when he sells it, from fifty to two 
hundred per cent. higher than he ever dreamed of in free trade 
times, while substantially every domestic article he buys is from 
fifty to two hundred per cent. cheaper, and at the same time, 
from fifty to five hundred per cent. better in quality. Facts of 
equal potency can be cited without limit in favor of the policy 
of protection in its effects upon all the other industries of the 
country. 

But it is not by material prosperity alone that the benefits of 
a protective tariff policy should be measured. It should be 
remembered that it is the patriotic policy, by which we are 
enabled to supply our wants and become independent of all 
other nations; and especially should it be borne in mind that it 
tends to produce greater intelligence, superior comforts, better 
morals in all classes, and a most marvelous development of the 
skill, ingenuity, and general business qualifications of the whole 
people, in consequence of all which we are made more capable 
to enjoy life and discharge successfully the duties of citizenship. 
That these blessings are not denied to the laboring classes, as 
demagogues claim, is apparent to all who will observe what is to 
be seen on every hand. 

Cardinal Gibbons said, a few days ago, in a sermon preached 
at Baltimore, just after his return from extended travels abroad: 
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‘« After all my observation, I am prepared to commend our American insti- 
tutions. The condition of our working people here is far superior to that of 
the working classes in any of the European countries. Whatever may be the 
grievances of the American mechanic, I am prepared to state, as the result of 
my own observation, that he is better housed, better fed and clothed, than his 
brethren on the continent of Europe. Love the land which God has given 
you. It is the best on earth,” 

In the presence of such facts at home, and such testimony 
from abroad, enough is shown as to the nature of this question 
(and only that, and not its discussion, is intended) to warrant 
the assignment of the Republican view with respect to it as an- 
other reason for change of political control. If it be said that 
no harm has come to the policy, or injury, in consequence, to 
the business, of the country, from a Democratic administration, 
the answer is, that a Republican Senate has made that impos- 
sible. Had it not been for this hindrance, Democratic tenden- 
cies to free trade would have assumed definite form in legis- 
lative enactments, as they have in other respects. The Repub- 
lican party should be restored to power, therefore, in order that 
there may be no further progress toward free trade, and that 
the necessary revisions of the tariff, and the control of our 
revenue system, may be in the hands of the friends of Amer- 
ican industry and national development. 

The party that has, by destroying slavery, made labor hon- 
orable, and which has, by the inauguration and maintenance of 
a policy of protection, made good wages, education, homes, and 
general prosperity possible, has given the highest evidence of 
both ability and disposition satisfactorily to solve the so-called 
labor questions, no matter whether that solution is to come 
through provisions for arbitration, hours of labor, and similar 
measures, or through a wiser, broader, and more comprehensive 
scheme of permissive legislation, to authorize and make possible 
here those plans of co-operation and profit-sharing which have 
proven so successful in some of the older countries. 

In so far as national politics may have to do therewith, there 
is no hope except in the Republican party for the suppression of 
the evils of the liquor traffic in the populous cities and States of 
the North. The Democratic party, with the exception of Mayor 
Hewitt’s administration, has given conclusive proof of this in all 
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these States, notably so in New York and Ohio. In the latter 
State they have persistently opposed every movement in that 
direction. They have done this upon the claim that they 
favored all that it was sought to accomplish, but were willing to 
accomplish it only by a license system, which is impossible, 
because forbidden by the Constitution; while in New York, 
where license is authorized, it has so far proven impossible to 
frame a law that shall meet with executive favor; and so it is 
that an excuse is never lacking to enable them to stand between 
the liquor traffic and the people, to defeat their just demands. 

There are other questions to be dealt with about which there 
is, practically speaking, no issue between the parties, but on ac- 
count of which it is important to restore the Republican party to 
power, because of its superior capacity and fitness to deal with 
them. We have now a surplus revenue. It must either be 
diminished or our expenditures must be increased ; otherwise 
there will be such an accumulation of the money of the country 
in the vaults of the treasury as to produce financial and business 
distress. If the revenues are diminished, it must be done in 
such a way as not to disturb the business conditions of the 
country ; and if the expenditures are to be increased, they must 
be governed by prudence and a just regard for the national wel- 
fare. We are all in accord about this. 

But we have witnessed the utter inability of the Democratic 
party to deal with this subject. Both sessions of the last Con- 
gress passed into history without the President and the members 
of his party in that body being able to agree on any such 
measure, and without the members of that party in either House 
of Congress being able so to agree even among themselves. In 
so far as anything at all was done that had relation to the mat- 
ter, it was by the President, and was the opposite, in most in- 
stances, of what was required by a wise and patriotic regard for 
the general good. This was particularly so in the matter of 
pensions, public buildings, and the river and harbor appropria- 
tions. 

Considering the ability of the government and the purpose 
to be served, the President might well have been content to 
allow the work of Congress to stand. The nation’s debt to the 
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men who saved it can never be repaid, and it would, at least, not 
be a bad investment to put a United States building in every 
city of the land having a population of twenty thousand, if for 
no other reason than to have continually before the people a 
visible testimonial to the existence. of the national government. 
Veto messages, based on mathematical calculations about interest, 
to show that it is cheaper for the United States to be somebody’s 
tenant, and pay rent, and from time to time move about from 
place to place, coupled with facetious remarks to the effectthat all 
this may be inconvenient, yet it is not likely that the officials 
will resign, indicate a narrow and undignified view of the subject. 
Though placed on different grounds, the same results were 
reached in the defeat, by the party, of the bill extending much- 
needed national aid to education, and in the veto by the Presi- 
dent of the measure to help the suffering farmers of Texas. 

The strict construction of the powers of the general govern- 
ment in these cases indicates the old Democratic States Rights 
tendency unduly to belittle the national power, and again to give 
vitality to the ante-war idea that it does not belong to the people 
as an agency for their benefit, and that they must not be allowed 
to enjoy any blessings therefrom that would attach them to it— 
not even those necessary to dispel the blight of ignorance, over- 
come the calamity of drought, or relieve the horrors of earthquake. 

It was hoped that some acceptable way would be found to 
dispense with, or at least to lessen, so far as the United States 
Government is concerned, the internal taxes on whisky and 
tobacco, no longer needed by it, and to enable the several States 
who do need them to get the revenues arising from this source ; 
but so important a subject could not command any serious at- 
tention. In fact, no business proposition whatever could find 
favor. From first to last, there was nothing to encourage the 
hope that exclusion from power has improved our opponents. 
The plain truth is, that the Democratic party has no comprehen- 
sive business judgment. It is controlled by its southern wing, 
and that is largely where the difficulty lies. 

During the last ten years there has been a great industrial 
development in the South, and the present indications are that 
the shackles of the past are breaking, and that the time is coming 
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when that part of the country will stand abreast with the rest 
of the land in manufacturing enterprises, and in that freedom 
from sectional prejudices which always attends business intelli- 
gence and commercial prosperity. But all this does not help 
those who have been and are now representing that people in 
public life. These leaders came up under the old conditions, 
without any such extended practical experience with business as 
might qualify them to appreciate our vast interests and provide 
for our great necessities on account thereof. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that they should prove unequal to the important re- 
sponsibilities they have undertaken to discharge. 

They appear still more incapable when dealing with our 
foreign interests. One of the most urgent needs is an extension 
of our commercial relations, particularly with Mexico and the 
Central and South American states. These countries present a 
vast and desirable field for us to occupy. Every year’s delay is 
irreparable loss. Thisseems to be appreciated by everybody ex- 
cept the officials connected with the present administration. 
Much might with propriety be said on this subject, but no more 
is intended than to call attention to our wants in this regard, 
and to add that no valid hope can be entertained for the achieve- 
ment of satisfactory results, in these respects, until we are repre- 
sented both at home and abroad by men who believe in the 
United States of America as a nation among the nations of the 
earth, and who, in consequence, have a just conception of our na- 
tional dignity, greatness, and destiny. 

But, when all else is said and done, the fact remains that 
there is a vast difference between the respective standards of 
moral worth, political integrity, and patriotic purpose of the two 
parties. There is not an election precinct in the whole country 
where any Democrat is not free and safe to vote according to his 
choice, and have his vote honestly counted, and it has ever been 
so. Interference by Republicans with Democrats in an honest 
exercise of the right of suffrage has never been heard of, and 
everybody knows that the Republican party would not accept 
the fruits of such crimes, or, in any manner, shield the perpetra- 
tors of them, if they should be committed in its interest. The 
moral sense of the party would not tolerate it. Contrast this 
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record with that which made the South solid, and with the at- 
tempts to thwart the will of the people in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati; and remember how the fruits and 
advantages of these crimes have been eagerly appropriated and 
defiantly defended, and you have a striking measure of differ- 
ence, to which nothing can be added by words. The notorious 
and widely accepted belief that the election of Henry B. Payne 
to the Senate was secured by bribery and corruption was not 
sufficient to prevent every representative of the party, who was 
in a position to act officially, from rallying to his support and 
assisting to defeat an investigation. His success appeared, in 
the opinion of his party associates, not only to atone for what- 
ever might have been done that was wrong, but to enhance their 
esteem for him; and the entire people so acted with respect to 
the matter as to indicate that nothing different was expected. 
But who needs to be told that any Republican, pursuing such 
a course, or even hesitating immediately to demand the most 
searching inquiry upon the mere suggestion that such charges 
might be made, would be hissed with scorn from public life? 
In other words, these different moral standards or measures of 
accountability are universally recognized. All this is true, not 
because all Democrats approve such things, for they do not: on 
the contrary, the great mass of the party are as honest and as 
anxious to have purity in elections and in government as any- 
body else; but because the active, vital, and controlling forces of 
Democracy have simply throttled the higher aspirations of the 
organization. 

Finally, so far as this paper is concerned, the Republican 
party should be restored to power to check the revival of the 
Southern Confederacy. Mr. Cleveland had scarcely been inau- 
gurated before the friends of his administration commenced tell- 
ing us to note that the sun rose and set as usual, that seed-time 
and harvest came as formerly, that the negroes were not re-en- 
slaved, that the rebel war debt was not assumed, and that noth- 
ing, in short, had come to pass, as they claimed, to which any 
patriotic man could take exception. That Fitz-Hugh Lee rode 
in the inauguration procession, clad in the rebel gray, and re- 
ceived more applause than the President, was only a harmless 
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incident. When the flag of the Union was lowered to half-mast, 
in honor of ex-Secretary Thompson, the traitor, fire-bug, and 
yellow-fever fiend, it was only a thoughtless mistake. When men 
who had fought to destroy the Union were sent abroad by the 
score to take the places of the veterans who had saved it, and to 
represent us at foreign courts, it was only what was to be ex- 
pected. When Jeff. Davis made a triumphal tour of the South, 
and was lionized wherever he went, it meant only the innocent 
gratification of an old man’s vanity; there was nothing in it all 
that was improper. Rain, snow, and the crops still came as 
usual, and the Capitol still stood on the banks of the Potomac, 
and, therefore, it was demonstrated that all fears of evil from 
Democratic ascendency could be safely dismissed. 

There are a few men outside the ranks of the Democratic 
party who still talk in this way, but the number is rapidly 
diminishing, and there are many in the ranks of that party who 
are witnessing with dismay the progress of events. Reviewing 
only the past few weeks, we have seen the President of the 
United States and Jeff. Davis uniting in words of compliment 
and eulogy on the occasions of the unveiling of the statues 
erected in honor of John C. Calhoun and Albert Sidney Johnson 
—one the author of secession, and the other distinguished for 
nothing, except as a soldier who fought to destroy his country. 
We have also seen the Democratic State Convention at Louis- 
ville cheering to the echo Mr. Henry Watterson’s allusion to the 
“Dependent Pension Bill,” as “ Fraud’s patriotic pauper lini- 
ment, warranted to abolish vagabondage, by pensioning a lot of 
tramps.” We have seen General Rosser ordering General Sheri- 
dan to keep out of the Shenandoah Valley, or bring his rations 
with him. We have seen the President of the United States, 
instead of joining with the loyal millions of the country in the 
sacred duty of scattering flowers over the graves of the dead 
heroes, but for whose bravery and sacrifice of life the govern- 
ment, of which he is the head, would not be in existence, going 
“a-fishing ” on Decoration Day. And, finally, we have seen this 
same Chief Magistrate proceeding to surrender the captured 
battle-flags to what he terms the “ Confederate States,” that they 
may be carried in public parade, and pointed to with pride, as 
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though they were not still the emblems of treason, of which the 
people of the South should be forever ashamed. And all this 
for no other purpose than to make it appear that because “ the 
war is over” there should be no longer any distinction between 
the blue and the gray, and that both should be remembered 
only, and alike, for the valor they displayed; and, on such a 
basis, to establish a sentimental fraternity of feeling for the 
present, to be followed with payment for cotton, slaves, and 
Confederate bonds by and by. 

All these several steps and acts were quietly and patiently 
acquiesced in, until the last, but that was too much for loyal men 
to endure, and they greeted it with such storms of protest and 
indignation that haste was made to revoke the order and _ post- 
pone “ the pleasant duty,” not because the sentiment was wrong, 
but because, having examined the law “ with more care,” it was 
thought best to wait until Congress can give authority to do 
lawfully what, had there been no interference, would have been 
done unlawfully. 


J. B. FORAKER. 
Cotumaus, O., June 20, 1887. 
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HAS IRELAND A GRIEVANCE? 


A GREAT number of persons in the United States of America 
have been expressing opinions on the Home Rule question in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. These opinions 
have been in favor of Home Rule, very often with vehement 
censure of those who oppose it. I will say nothing as to the 
propriety of this, nor of the decency of governing bodies in the 
States joining in it. All I will say is, that it would be as well 
for them to know the truth of what they are talking about. 
That they may have an opportunity of doing so, I write this 
paper. And as I am going to state matters of fact, it is right I 
should say who I, the witness, am. I am an Englishman, pur 
sang, if there is such a being. I have no land in Ireland, nor 
interest in it or against it, save as I have in relation to York- 
shire or any other part of the United Kingdom, its prosperity 
concerning me as much as that of Kent. I have been a lawyer 
and judge, with, I believe, a fair character, and am now retired. 

So much for the witness, now for his facts. Ireland is part 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
other part is Great Britain. There are some small islands, and 
there are the colonies and India. The legislative bodies are the 
Queen, the House of Peers, and Houseof Commons. The House 
of Commons is elected by voters in Great Britain and in Ireland. 
The population of Ireland is between one-sixth and one-seventh 
of the population of Great Britain and Ireland. The qualifica- 
tion of the voters is the same in all parts of the United King- 
dom, The number of members returned by Ireland is some- 
what larger than it would be if in proportion to its population. 
It is much larger than in proportion to its wealth. It is very 
much larger than in proportion to its taxation—its contribution 
to the fund of the United Kingdom of which it is part. Of 
course, the representatives of other parts of the kingdom 


being over five times the number from Ireland, if they take one 
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view and the Irish another, the Irish are outvoted. So are the 
members for Yorkshire or Scotland, if they take one view and 
the other members another. So I suppose New York or Mas- 
sachusetts might be outvoted if all the other States differed from 
either of them, but no one talks of tyranny because such a thing 
may happen. It might happen that Ireland should be unani- 
mous and outvoted. It is possible as a matter of fact, but it 
never has happened and never will. England and Scotland have 
no interests opposed to those of Ireland. Their interest is in 
Treland’s prosperity as much as in that of any other part of the 
United Kingdom. To justify separation on the ground of a 
possible minority being obliged to give way to the majority, 
would make the existence of a state impossible. Every county 
would be justified in seceding from the others; every parish 
in the county from every other; and for aught I can see every 
house from its neighbor. This is not a mere general argument. 
It is actually and practically true of Great Britain and Ireland. 
No one, not Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Parnell or any American 
dynamiter, says that England and Scotland have anything to 
gain by the misgovernment of Ireland, or wish anything but its 
prosperity. Except, then, as the whole of a state governs every 
part of it, England does not govern Ireland save as Ireland gov- 
erns England, «. ¢., as part of the United Kingdom. Irish mem- 
bers have turned the scale. Their junction with the Liberals 
turned the last Conservative ministry before the present out of 
office. 

That Ireland is in no sense oppressed by the rest of the United 
Kingdom is beyond doubt. As I have said, it has a slight ex- 
cess of representatives, Its taxation is less per head of its popu- 
lation than that of any other part of the kingdom. Some taxes 
levied on theother parts it is entirely free from. In a speech 
delivered at Aberdeen in 1871, Mr. Gladstone said: 


‘What are the inequalities of England and Ireland ? I declare that I 
know none except that there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied 
over Englishmen and Scotchmen, which are not levied over Irishmen ; and 
likewise that there are certain purposes for which money is freely and largely 
given in Ireland and for which it is not given in England or Scotland.” * 


* London ‘‘ Times,” Sept. 27, 1871. 
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Positively strange as it may seem, the Home Rulers make no 
complaint except as to the land, and of that I shall have some- 
thing to say presently. When Mr. Gladstone brought forward 
his unhappy scheme, he could not say there was any wrong to 
be redressed. All he could and did say was, that legislation 
did not come to Ireland ‘in an Irish garb.” It seems incred- 
ible, but it is true. We hear a vaporing talk about Ireland as 
a nation, and a Parliament on College Green, and Ireland for 
the Irish, but when they had got it, they do not say what they 
would do with it; what wrong they would redress; what bad 
law they would get rid of; what good law they would make. 
Nor is the equality of British and Irish limited to legislative 
power. The Irish in proportion to their numbers hold as high 
offices in the state, army, navy, and church as Englishmen. 

Now as to the land. As to that it is very certain what would 
be done by an Irish Parliament. The present owners of land 
would be deprived of their property, which would be given to 
the present occupiers. Observe, it would not be an adoption of 
Mr. George's scheme. The land would not be nationalized. 
Rent would not be received for the benefit of the community or 
state. The present tenants would remain in possession rent 
free. The owners would be plundered of their property. The 
man who had invested his money in buying a bit of land would 
be made a beggar. Do the Americans approve of this? Do 
they think it right? Do they think nothing can be stolen ex- 
cept what the thief can walk away with? This will probably 
be denied, and it will be said that the Irish only wish to get rid 
of excessive rents, and that if fair they are willing to pay them. 
They may indeed pretend or think so now, but the result would 
be as I have stated. Mr. Davitt, one of the Home Rule leaders, 
said that the landlords should have no rent except on the prairie 
value of the land. And so strongly did Mr. Gladstone feel this, 
that when he brought in his Home Rule bills he proposed that 
Parliament should find, at first, £150,000,000 to buy out the 
landlords. But it may be said that the landlords do exact ex- 
cessive rents. I deny it, not on my own knowledge, but on the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone himself. He has stated that as a 
body they had behaved well, though there might be exceptions. 
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But further, laws, exceptional laws, have been passed to prevent 
the possibility of injustice. The tenant cannot be disturbed in 
his holding if he pays his rent. The rent is fixed at a fair rate 
by a tribunal appointed on purpose. Owing to the fall in the 
price of farm produce, distress has fallen on some farmers, and 
Parliament is now engaged in devising measures for their relief. 
It has been said, and is the truth, that nowhere in the world are 
the land laws so favorable to the occupier as in Ireland. An 
Englishman said he dare not explain the Irish law to a meeting 
of farmers in England, for fear they should demand the same 
law for themselves. 

It may be asked, Why, if this is so, is there that distress 
which undoubtedly exists in parts of Ireland? The cause is, that 
there is no industry in Ireland save the cultivation of the land, 
and the land will not support those who cultivate it. The north- 
east and east parts of Ireland can live, and live fairly well; but 
the miserable holdings of an acre or two in the west and south- 
west will not support their occupiers if given to them rent free. 
Let me put it to the good sense of my readers. Here are five 
men cultivating two acres each. One of them could cultivate the 
whole ten, but now each man works one-fifth of his time and 
wastes the rest. Is it possible that there should not be distress? 
In one of the Jast returns there was a statement of a man paying 
a rent of twenty-two shillings for his holding. Ten shillings 
and sixpence were taken off. What doesthiscometo? A little 
over a farthing a day! Has rent anything to do with this man’s 
case? He is relieved of one farthing, and still liable for the 
other. Some years ago the case was different. These men, 
these farmers, went in harvest-time to England and earned wages 
which enabled them to live for the rest of the year in a sort of 
idleness in Ireland. But, owing to the depressed state of agri- 
culture in England, the diminished quantity of grain to be har- 
vested, the use of machinery, and the poverty of English farmers, 
this source of income for the Irish is much lessened. 

The true remedy for the condition of the congested districts 
is not Home Rule, not the plunder of the landlords, but the 
diminution of the number of persons seeking a living out of the 
land, a removal of the congestion, a consolidation of the hold- 
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ings, so that they may afford a living to the cultivator. How 
this is to be effected it would be foreign to my purpose to dis- 
cuss, but I can safely say this: that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is as willing, as able, and as anxious to do it as any 
Parliament that could be formed in Dublin. 

It may be asked, Why, if this is so, is there the popular de- 
sire for Home Rule, which is shown by more than four-fifths of 
the Irish members being Home Rulers, and by the people in their 
meetings, and otherwise? I have given one reason: the people 
are agricultural and want the land rent free. There is another 
reason. There is, no doubt, a hearty hatred in Ireland of the 
English, not on account of what the English say or do now, but 
on account of what they have done, or are said to have done, in 
by-gone generations. Whether England has been as bad to Ire- 
land as some would make out, I will not discuss. I think a good 
deal may be said for our ancestors. They were struggling for 
their religion and their liberty. They, doubtless, were savage 
to the Irish, but the Irish retorted when they had the power. 
The massacres of Englishmen and Protestants, the latest not a 
century old, are not to be forgotten when we are talking of how 
the English have behaved. But I say I will not discuss who 
was right or wrong in the past; in the present I bitterly com- 
plain that I am an object of hatred to an Irishman, not for anything 
I have done, but for what some other Anglo-Saxons have done 
generations back. I feel it to be most unjust: I have never had 
any feeling toward Ireland except for its good. I remember, in 
1829, when Catholic emancipation took place, the joy I felt, and 
the admiration for O’Connell that I had. So it was too when that 
act of justice was done, the disestablishment of the Irish Church— 
and I speak of myself for no egotistical reason, but because what 
is true of me is true of my Anglo-Saxon countrymen. What- 
ever the past may be we are not enemies of Ireland. We wish 
her well.. We are interested in her prosperity. What ill motive 
or reason for bad conduct to Ireland can be imputed to us? 
None. 

There is another cause for the cry for Home Rule. I do not 
like to impute motives, but is it not obvious that the strongest 
exist for making the leaders of the agitation desirous of success? 
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They are a set of men of whom not half a dozen ever would be 
heard of again if the Home Rule movement stopped : men without 
ability, position, learning, or anything which makes men leaders 
of their fellows, except the mischievous power of talking. As it 
is, they are of importance, with the hope of being of more, as 
president of a republic, prime minister of Ireland, secretary of 
state, and so forth. I suppose some make a money profit out of 
it—I do not say dishonestly, for I have no right to do so—but 
it is reasonable to suppose that some are paid for their services, 
and better paid than they might be if Home Rule was given up. 
It may be asked, Why not let them have Home Rule if it will 
content them? Let us see what Home Rule means, and its con- 
sequence. Home Rule means the separation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the establishment of the latter as a separate 
state. Ido not mean to say that Mr. Gladstone means tbat, or 
that his bills, if passed, would have at once effected it. He 
probably means that the union of the two islands should con- 
tinue. But Iam absolutely certain that if he wished it to be 
otherwise he would persuade himself that it was right, and 
probably would persuade others to the same effect. Mr. For- 
ster said of him, that he could persuade himself of the truth of 
anything he wished to believe, and in addition had the unhappy 
faculty of persuading others. We must look upon Mr. Glad- 
stone, then, as in favor of the Union only so long as it serves his 
purpose. Mr. Parnell and the other Home Rule leaders are in 
favor of separation. Mr. Parnell has denied this, but there is his 
recorded speech at Chicago, in which he declared he was for 
“severing the last link between the islands.” But the issue 
does not rest with these two. Let them wish most sincerely to 
preserve the Union, their followers would not allow it. Does 
any American who has read the proceedings at meetings of Irish- 
men in the States believe that the Union would remain if it 
could be got rid of? Home Rule is a step to separation. Why, 
Mr. Gladstone’s bill was so offensive to Irishmen, in their exclu- 
sion from Parliament and the government of the country, of the 
state, that I protest I would have joined in an effort to change 
it. 
It really is idle to make a doubt of it: Home Rule is a step 
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to the establishment of a separate state in Ireland, with the cer- 
tainty that the other steps will be taken—the establishment of a 
separate state with good ports and harbors opposite to the en- 
trance to the Clyde and Glasgow, Liverpool, the Bristol Chan- 
nel, all the Channel ports, and the Thames. And this state 
certainly would be hostile. I have spoken of the rabid hate 
of the Irish to the English. Let me give a specimen from a 
speech of Mr. Davitt in the Dublin “ Freeman’s Journal” of May 
23: “ Are not these vows of eternal hatred to the power which 
drives our people forth from their birth-land but the natural 
outcome of England’s inhuman policy?” Poor England, poor 
me and others of my countrymen, who have never done wrong 
to Ireland, nor had a wish in relation to it except for its pros- 
perity! Mr. Davitt would be a nice Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs in the new kingdom or republic of Ireland. Self- 
preservation would justify us in retaining the government of 
Ireland, even if its population was unanimous for a separation. 
But, for my own part, if they were unanimous I would give 
them up. I would let them go, and trust to their finding it to 
their interest to keep friends with us. And if they would not, 
I would trust to our power to conquer them—a matter of which 
there would be no doubt, looking at our numbers and wealth 
compared with those of Ireland, though doubtless it would be 
attended with expense and trouble. 

But the Irish are not unanimous in their hatred of us and 
the wish for separation. Of the five million of Irish in Ireland, a 
million and a half, the best in every sense—best educated, most 
orderly, most prosperous—are Protestants, devoted to the Union 
with England, and with the most friendly feelings to it. Ido 
not say there are no Protestant Home Rulers. There are some. 
There are also some Catholics, the best, the most enlightened, 
who are earnest friends of the Union. Now these Protestants, 
these friends of the Union, know that Home Rule, separation 
from England, means persecution for them, the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic religion, the plunder of their property, and 
the government of the country by persons chosen by the low- 
est class, the least civilized, the most superstitious, of voters. 


This would probably be denied : it would be said that safeguards 
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would be provided. Yes, paper safeguards; safeguards by law 
which would be at once repealed. As to religion, I would not 
blame the Roman Catholics if they tried to make theirs supreme. 
That they ought to do so is, I believe, part of their creed. 
Plunder is openly threatened. To show the persecution to 
which our friends would be subjected, I will mention a case 
before the Privy Council in Ireland, May 20. The guardians 
of the poor ordered a man to build a cottage for laborers, which 
was not wanted, but was ordered to put the man to expense 
and inconvenience, because he had refused to grant abate- 
ments of rent. The man appealed, and the order was set aside, 
the judges saying it was a very bad case, one of the worst that 
had come before them; and the motive was very apparent. We 
cannot desert these million and a half; it would be all that is 
base and cowardly. We should hand them over to despoilment 
and persecution because they had been our friends and had 
trusted us. I do not, however, suppose that they would be 
worsted in the struggle that would ensue. Ulster would never 
consent to be ruled by the least civilized part of Ireland. Its 
wealth and energy would make the struggle doubtful. It cer- 
tainly would be aided from England. On the question of right, 
its right to govern itself would be as good as that of Ireland to 
govern itself. 

One word as to the condition of Ireland if separation took 
place. Nothing could be more disastrous for it. Its upper 
classes expelled, capital driven away, the expense of an army, 
a navy, and a diplomatic service to be incurred, and the country 
governed by the least qualified part of its population. Then the 
certainty of civil war. 

In short, I say Ireland has no cause of complaint against 
the present generation of Englishmen, and, except as to the 
land legislation, makes no complaint. The Irishman is on 
a level with the Englishman, has as large a share of legisla- 
tion and governing the United Kingdom as the Englishman 
has, and as large a share of the good things of office, and 
is more lightly taxed. The land laws of Ireland are the best 
in the world for the land occupiers. Englishmen have not, 
nor can they have, any wish for or interest in the misgovernment 
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of Ireland. All our interests and wishes are for its prosper- 
ity. The Parliament of the United Kingdom is as capable 
and anxious to legislate for the good of Ireland as any that 
might be assembled there. Home Rule is sought for the pur- 
pose of plundering the landlords; from senseless hate of the 
present English for alleged wrongs in the past; and for the 
profit of the leaders of the movement. It means separation 
from England and the establishment of a hostile state along-side 
of us. Self-preservation would justify our denying this, and 
it would be most disastrous for Ireland. But whatever may be 
the weight of other considerations, we cannot desert our friends 
and give them up to plunder and persecution because they were 
our friends. And of all countries in the world the American 
Union, which fought the bloodiest of wars to preserve its integ- 
rity, should be the last to blame us for endeavoring to pre- 
serve ours by peaceful means. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that the Home Rulers were march- 
ing through rapine to dismemberment. He is now marching 
with them. What is the explanation? Is he marching through 
rapine to dismemberment, or was he wrong when he said they 
were; or if they were so marching when he said it, are they not 
now? If they are not, when and how did they change their 
march ? 

BRAMWELL. 








THE FORGOTTEN CAUSE OF POVERTY. 


THE increase of riches does not increase poverty. It only 
increases envy, and envy then puts on the mask of poverty to 
win sympathy. The evil of vast wealth in individuals is not 
that it increases poverty, but that it tempts to injustice. The 
wealth of individuals, like the wealth of masses, must be poured 
out on trades and professions ; so that trades and professions will 
prosper as well when the wealth is in the hands of five hundred 
as when it is in the hands of fifty thousand. Scarcely any one 
in the civilized world hoards coin; and when coin is not hoarded, 
but kept in circulation, the way is open for every one by work- 
ing to get it or its equivalent. If I am a carpenter, it makes no 
difference to me whether I get my three dollars a day from a 
millionaire, or from a man with a moderate income. The fact 
that the man who pays meis vastly rich does not hurt me. The 
millionaire is obliged to keep his money afloat in his efforts to 
increase its amount, and in keeping it afloat he is giving life to 
trade and helping everybody. So all this prating about poverty 
as caused by wealth is cheap demagogism. Poverty is never 
caused by wealth. The worst thing that can be said of inordi- 
nate wealth is, that it may be used to frame unjust laws, or pre 
vent just laws, by either of which processes the poorer classes 
are placed at a disadvantage. They are not made poor by these 
processes, but they have not equal chances to become richer. 
There is injustice done them, but their poverty is not made nor 
increased by the injustice. The remedy for this evil is only in 
legislative integrity, which shall legislate impartially for all 
classes; and the people themselves have the remedy in their own 
hands by electing honest men to the legislatures. If the poorer 
classes send to the legislatures men of low character, the hangers- 
on of barrooms, and the sporting men of the race-courses, they 
must expect such stuff to be bribed by any rich corporation. 
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The trouble now is, that the poorer classes, who are the great 
majority at elections, deliberately select the most worthless char- 
acters to make laws for them ; and then, when these grog-shop 
Solons make laws to help the rich corporations and line their 
own pockets, these voters make a terrible outcry of the rich 
against the poor. Why, it is, in its lowest terms, the poor against 
the poor; the poor make the laws that oppress them. 

But to return to our line of thought. This oppression is not 
making men poor nor increasing poverty, but only treating the 
poor unjustly—a bad thing, but not the bad thing that is alleged. 
In all the cloud of dust that the Georges and McGlynns have 
kicked up by their antics of late, this whole question has been 
wofully confused, and crude philosophers have rushed upon the 
stage from all quarters, bellowing out their nonsense, to the ap- 
plause of all those primitive minds that delight in noise. As 
we said at the first, it is not the fact of poverty that troubles these 
people, but sheer envy. They are vexed in soul that they 
are not themselves millionaires. Give any one of them a million 
or two, and he would have very little to say about poverty, and 
would soon extinguish his farthing light of philosophy. His 
philanthropy is skin deep. There is such a thing as a true 
philosophy and a true statesmanship, that would prevent injus- 
tice anywhere, and would therefore put checks and restraints 
upon the use of capital, so that its use should work no harm to 
any, and would limit the amount of special forms of wealth that 
one man or one corporation should hold ; and we believe there is 
great need of such a philosophy and such a statesmanship now. 
But all this gives no color to the agrarian cry of the demagogue, 
whose virtual motto is “ No wealth,” which, if realized, would 
be, No trade, no enterprise, and no civilization. 

But if wealth is not the cause of poverty, what is? By pov- 
erty we mean not comparative poverty, but absolute poverty. 
The man worth a thousand dollars is comparatively poor along- 
side of a man worth a hundred thousand, but we do not reckon 
him a poor man. Absolute poverty is where poverty pinches 
and hurts, where it prevents the means of health and comfort. 
What is the cause of this poverty, the only poverty which a 
man has any right to bemoan? for comparative poverty is a 
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mere matter of degree, and involves only sentiment and not 
comfort. If there were no comparative poverty, there would be 
universal absolute poverty. For if everybody were equally rich, 
nobody would help anybody else, and men would suffer from 
want of help; or, rather, everybody would be equally poor, and 
nobody could help his neighbor, or purchase help for himself. If 
there were any transfer of wealth, then, of course, our hypothe- 
sis would fail, and everybody would not be equally rich. So 
we shall not deal with comparative poverty, which is a great 
blessing to society, but with absolute poverty, when we ask the 
question, What is the cause of poverty ? 

Man is born to labor, and in labor he finds health, wealth, 
and happiness) Whatever interferes with this divine law is prej- 
udicial to man’s welfare. There are many cases where man is 
not to blame for such interference. Sickness, weakness of intel- 
lect, malformation of body, and old age are hindrances to labor, 
which must be met by the humanity and kindness of those who 
are not so cireumstanced, Every civilized society must have 
some practical syatem of maintaining those who by no fault of 
their own are incapacitated from sing the one royal road to 
earthly comfort, Hospitals, asylums, and charitable homes are 
the essential marka of a true elviligation, and no one would 
think of reproaching those who are sustained by these benevo: 
lent institutions, In looking for the cause of poverty, we are 
not to forget that many who do not reach the degree of sickness 
that makes the hospital or the home” necessary, are neverthe- 
less weakened in blood and nerve, and can on that account do 
but imperfectly any remunerative work, For this class—and it 
is not a small one—the active sympathy of society should be 
aroused, and employers, friends, and neighbors have the golden 
opportunity to exercise the nobler graces of true manhood, In 
no other way can these providential cases meet their proper 
remedy, It is of such that the Saviour says, “ The poor ye 
have always with you,” appealing to our higher virtues for their 
relief, and permitting the occasion for the development of a 
godlike regard for others, 

But beyond this afflicted class of our fellows we still have 
a view of extended poverty, and again the question occurs as to 
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its cause. We find many causes suggested by the doctrinaires. 
Low wages, glutted markets, the tariff, free trade, machinery, 
speculations in bread stuffs, capital, competition, combination, 
and a dozen other causes are glibly cited, and the most contra- 
dictory assertions made in the favorof each. That each of these 
causes may have a momentary effect is undoubtedly true, and 
that temporary embarrassment may result in individual com- 
fort ; but that poverty should be the permanent issue of any or all 
of these causes is impossible, unless a man has no pluck, and 
deliberately yields to the first blow. 

We wish to raise a new cry amid the din of voices, and to 
shout into hearing ears the forgotten cause of poverty. We 
would have people look back of all communistic cant and polit- 
ical bluster to the true philosophy of poverty. We would show 
them why, in this large land, where millions of acres lie still un- 
claimed from the wilderness, and where all arts and trades flour: 
ish, men are found in abject poverty, and form a ready text for 
the anarchical oratory of Most and Schwab as the bass, George 
and MeGlynn as the treble, and Swinton as tenor, 

A long period of close observation among the poor of New 
York, in pursuance of official duties, has enabled us to express 
a judgment Which ia not that of the aeeluded seholar in his study, 
drawing his facta from the deptha of his own consciousness, nor 
that of mere echo to the prevailing ary, Kor fort¥ years we 
have been acquainted with the poor in New York, accustomed 
to all the seenes of garret and cellar, pauperiam, filth, and erime, 
and have been witness of the problem of poverty in all ita forma, 
Aa the result of this thorough experience we unhesitatingly affirm 
that the tap-root of poverty among us is improvidence, 

If we deduct the class of the sickly and aged, already alluded 
to, and another class that we shall speak of hereafter, improvi- 
dence will explain every case of poverty on which our eyes rest, 
Be it remembered that we are not speaking of persons with slen- 
der incomes, or those who fail to be as well off as their neigh- 
bors, but of those in actual poverty, on whom the weight presses 
at every step, to the woe of body and mind. We cannot too 
often repeat that the whinings of those who are not as well off 
as their neighbors are the expressions of envy, utterly unworthy 
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of notice, and not to be confounded with the genuine cry of 
poverty, which appeals to our sympathy and helpfulness. And 
yet all the noisy agitations, with threats of blood and fire, pro- 
ceed from the former class, who seek to develop their envy into 
violence against the innocent. 

The improvidence which we affirm to be the tap-root of pov- 
erty is instanced in four different directions. 

1. There is the improvidence with regard to the saving of 
money. But how can a man with two dollars a day save money, 
when he has a wife and family to support? He certainly can- 
not without method and self-denial, but method and self-denial 
are the requisite factors for every kind of true success. They 
are attributes of true manliness. A man with a family, in New 
York city, who receives two dollars a day, can save $50 a 
year if he will He receives $600 a year. One hundred and 
twenty will pay for his home, $300 will pay for his food, $100 
will pay for his clothes, $30 will pay for his “sundries,” and 
$50 will remain over for the bank, or any judicious investment. 
The wife will reduce expenses by her work on the family clothes 
and by her care of the household plant. Fifty dollars saved in 
a year, will be, with its simple interest at five per cent., $637.50 in 
ten years, which would buy a home in the suburbs, and, deduct- 
ing fare on the cars to and from work, would release $90 a year. 
That is, in ten years the man would have his whole $600 to 
spend, and would lay up $90 of it, which paradox is explained 
by the possession of his little suburban home. In reality the 
$120 formerly paid for his home is now free, and, excepting $30 
for car fare, he is so much the richer. He could now live at his 
old rate of living, and Jay up $140 each year. Frugality would 
soon raise him very far above the poverty line. Sickness might 
cut down the progress, but tact might often balance this with 
some advantage. Ordinarily, as things are, a man with a family, 
getting his two dollars a day in the city of New York, may 
become virtually an independent householder in thirty years of 
labor, and this without any so-called luck on his side, but by 
the steady action of a frugal and sensible system of saving. But 
what are we to say of a man with a family who gets only a dol- 
laraday? We say that he has reached that low level of pay 
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by the very improvidence of which we are treating, always ex- 
cepting the classes already mentioned as exceptions, and for 
which charity in its truest, holiest sense is to provide. The 
average wages of the manual laborer form a basis for accumula- 
tion by frugality. All who are working below the average 
price of labor have brought themselves down by improvidence, 
if not in the saving of money, in some one of the other direc- 
tions to which we shall refer. 

In the instance which we have given we have taken the most 
unfavorable form of the case, that of a mere manual laborer 
without any knowledge of a specialty, and, moreover, supporting 
a wife and children. When we take the specialist in any depart- 
ment of labor, or the skilled laborer, or when we take the man 
without a family, the opportunity for accumulation is at once 
greatly enhanced. Journeymen in specialist work get from 
$780 to $1,040 a year. Ten years of self-denying frugality 
would make such a wage-earner an independent householder. 
But this providence and frugality are seldom found. Two suc- 
cessful foes are admitted in their place. These are display and 
dissipation. The woman is generally responsible for the former 
and the man for the latter. The wife will have the gay dress to 
outshine her neighbor, and the expensive bonnet which others 
may envy ; and the man will frequent the saloon, and lavishly 
spend his wages for the whisky that ruins his body and soul 
Of course, with these fearful leaks there can be no saving, but, 
on the contrary, debt, dismission from service, disgrace, and 
despair. This latter cause, dissipation, is the chief reason for 
the improvidence out of which comes the poverty around us. 
The ten thousand liquor saloons of New York city swallow up 
the earnings of the poor, that otherwise might provide comfort- 
able homes and centers of family virtue and enjoyment. There 
is no so great evil in the community as these saloons. They are 
kept by worthless, idle characters, who make their money with 
no effort, who know nothing of honest labor themselves, and 
would willingly destroy all honest labor in others for their per- 
sonal gain. If government has the right and duty to cut off the 
sources of crime and misery, it certainly has the paramount duty 
of exterminating these prolific fountains of social poison. It 
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is safe to estimate the receipts of the New York saloons at 
$30,000,000 a year, one-half of which at least comes from the 
150,000 men who are known as “ laboring men ”—a title which, 
like that of “ working men,” is a misnomer, for there are men 
who work far more in exhausting labor than these do, to whom 
the title is just as appropriate. Poverty is thus systematically 
manufactured by these vile dens where the communists, anar- 
chists, and other demagogues gather to accuse the rich and in- 
dustrious of causing the distress of the poor. Was there ever a 
more complete bouleversement of the truth? The destruction of 
the liquor saloons alone would cure four-fifths of the poverty in 
the community. 

2. A second form of improvidence in the poor regards the 
making of reputation, A man in any department of life may, 
by mastering his work and acquiring dexterity and rapidity in 
it, and by the exhibition of a willing and ready spirit, so approve 
himself in his employer’s eyes as to become important in that 
employer's estimation. But very few of the poor pay any atten- 
tion to this principle; they rather seek to do as little as possible. 
When the overseer is not present, they slight the work or 
waste time, They are listless machines, and so awaken no sym- 
pathy or respect in those who employ them. The man who 
starts out of this treadmill method, and shows alacrity and soul 
in his work, very soon finds himself in the way of promotion, 
and his character becomes valuable capital. It is the very inter- 
est of the employer to advance such a workman, apart altogether 
from the moral aspects of the case. Other employers also will 
seek him, and his price as a worker will steadily rise. This is 
the making of a reputation, which the vast majority of laboring 
men care nothing about, and by neglecting which they show 
their improvidence, and, if not produce, at least continue, their 
poverty. 

8. Closely allied to this form of improvidence is that of dis- 
regarding the use of opportunity. A man wide-awake to the 
importance of providing for the future will be quick to detect 
the occasion where he can put in a stroke for himself; not to the 
injury of others, not in any mean and selfish way, not by effront- 


ery, but by honestly filling a gap. He has no fancy for idle 
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hours, If he is off duty for any reason out of himself, he is on 
duty by his own order. He can put in labor where it will tell, 
even if it is not in the regular line of his daily toil. He is not 
going to be a man of one idea. Ruts are servile, and lead to 
nothing new. He will wield a hammer if there is no call for a 
spade. Instead of the beer-shop, he pays his devotion to his 
home, A table, a chair, a shelf spring out of his creative activ- 
ity. A neighbor is helped in an overload. A ready hand is 
given where there is a call for extra force. These are the spo- 
radic incidents of his life, which correspond contrastedly to the 
loiterings in the saloon by his comrades, amid the odor of 
whisky, ribaldry, and blasphemy. He has learned to seize 
opportunity when it offers ; nay, more, to make opportunity by a 
judicious management of time. His recreation is in different 
kinds of application and not in animalism. He by this not only 
saves many pennies, but he makes many pennies in the course of 
a year to add to his regular wages. His capital rolls up the 
more rapidly and his hopes proportionately rise and give new 
vigor to his life. He is cheerful and not desponding. He is no 
“poor devil,” but a man in every inch of him. The fact that he 
is not confined to his regular work, but that on occasion he may 
draw tribute from other provinces, gives him an honest pride 
and raises him far above his fellows. 

But the poor who are oppressed by poverty show none of 
these traits. They are stolidly set against any extra duty. So 
far from undertaking anything beyond the regular task, they 
neglect the regular task as far as they dare. Opportunities are 
daily presenting themselves, to which they pay no more atten- 
tion than to the soughing of the wind, and as they neglect 
opportunities, opportunities neglect them. 

4. The last form of improvidence among the poor is the ne- 
glect to gain knowledge. Knowledge is power, but how few of 
the poor know this or believe it! The book is seldom seen in 
their hands, and yet the book is the key to knowledge. Their 
reading is chiefly, if not only, the newspaper, with its accounts 
of murders, prize-fights, and political trifles. Useful learning 
they despise. Their minds remain unenlightened, and they will- 
fully continue their position among the dregs of the population. 
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In books they might gain the thoughts of others, that would 
sharpen their own thinking, while putting them in possession of 
facts and principles of most practical and remunerative impor- 
tance. The limits of this article will not allow enlarging on 
these various aspects of improvidence. All that we can set forth 
here is the general proposition that the great forgotten cause of 
poverty is improvidence, which is the common curse of the poor ; 
an improvidence in regard to saving money, to establishing rep- 
utation, to using opportunity for making money, and to gaining 
knowledge. Laziness and liquor are the twin emblems of this 
improvidence. 

We have said that there was another class besides the in- 
firm which must be excepted from the charges of this article, 
meaning the women who toil on scant wages because they are 
women. It is probable that, in the generalization of trade and 
cominerce, women’s wages will have to be lower than men’s, and 
hence insufficient for family support; and this is based on the 
physical weakness of woman. [If this is true, then women must 
be to some extent treated as the infirm should be treated, with 
special adjustments of society in their favor. The other alterna- 
tive of full competition, though favored by some doctrinaires, 
would be destructive of woman both in body and soul. It is 
not woman’s function to support the family. It is man’s duty 
to do that. Where woman does it, something is wrong. It 
should be the exceptional case, demanding exceptional treat- 
ment, and not a guide to general principles of labor. 

There is one disturbing element in the question of poverty 
in our country which should be met by legislation in the stern- 
est manner. This is the emptying of foreign almshouses upon 
our shores. It is now a system, the name of pauper being saved 
by a temporary pecuniary help, but the pauper still remaining. 
This form of poverty has nothing to do with the main question. 
It is an irregularity that should not be allowed and which need 
not be allowed. The foreign pauper arrives here in filthy lazi- 
ness and immorality, and is at once a burden on the nation and 
on society. He degrades labor and fosters crime. He is not the 
product of any commercial or economic principle in operation 
among us, but a deranging factor thrown in by base design. 
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Nothing can be argued from his appearance against the general 
prosperity of our country or the opportunities of the industrious 
poor. 

In our view, the conclusion of the whole matter is this, that 
poverty, as a calamity in our country, is (with the exceptions 
above noted) the result of persistent improvidence on the part of 
the poor, partly criminal and partly through the lack of exercise 
of the virtues of self-denial and self-control. While we believe 
that laws should restrain the rich (whether individual or cor- 
porative) from partiality and injustice toward the poor in finan- 
cial matters, and. while we know the poorer classes have a 
righteous ground of complaint in this direction, at the same 
time we assert, as at the beginning, that the increase of riches 
does not increase poverty, but only increases the envy which is 
at the bottom of the Henry George movement. 


Howarp CROSBY. 












BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 





Books that have helped me may not help you. Specific di- 
rection in reading will hardly be found in such a series of 
articles as the present, unless incidentally. He who wishes 
specific advice may rather be commended to those who find 
amusement in the intellectual pharisaism of choosing a “ best 
hundred books ” for other folks to study. The helpfulness of a 
book is largely relative. Not only is it quite possible that the 
books which have helped one may not be of assistance to another, 
but it is certain that books helpful at one period of life are 
quite useless at another. It follows, therefore, that in order to 
give an account of the helpful books one has encountered, it is 
necessary to relate the circumstances in which they were of use, 
and the mental states which made their aid of importance. This 
makes a certain amount of autobiography inevitable, and I am 
embarrassed at the outset by a sense that autobiography is pre- 
sumptuous in any but an old man or a great one. 

To what humble friends are we indebted at the outset? I 
will not insist on ‘‘ Webster’s Elementary,” with its fables, and 
its frontispiece of a boy gazing upon a shabby little “Temple 
of Fame” far above him, at the summit of a hill, drawn with so 
little perspective that it seemed a sheer precipice. But there lay 
tossing about the house, when I was a little lad, a copy of Lind- 
ley Murray’s “ Introduction to the English Reader,” and the lat- 
ter half of a copy of “ The English Reader” itself. These were 
relics of the school-days of my mother, who once pointed out to 
me in one of them a poem that she had committed to memory 
under distressing circumstances, Sent to the dunce block for 
some childish mischief, she had suffered such mortification that 
she had not ventured to raise her eyes or even to turn a leaf. 
The piece before her was the address to two swallows who had 
entered a church in service time, beginning, “ What seek ye 
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here, ye winged worshipers?” This my mother knew by heart 
when school was “let out” for the day, and for her spontaneous 
diligence in committing it she was highly commended at home, 
where the occasion for her poetic studies was unknown. These 
two books made not even the slightest concessions to the imma- 
turity of a child’s mind; they were merely a collection of pieces 
from English authors of established fame, classified with scien- 
tific rigidity into “ Narrative Pieces,” “ Didactic Pieces,” and 
heaven knows what beside. But in turning those musty pages 
I first made the acquaintance of literature. That is a great day 
in which one learns to distinguish and like works of genius. In 
this day of the deluge, many and many a boy is described by 
his friends as a “great reader,” who never in his life has 
perceived any difference between a real work of literary art 
and mere rubbish. I think it was in Lindley Murray’s collec- 
tions that I first read “The Hermit” of Beattie and the 
“Elegy” of Gray, two favorites of my childhood. 

In this world of ours, where a great part of most lives is 
spent in grinning and bearing it, the first letter in the alphabet 
of life is fortitude. I remember with gratitude a little book 
called “ Robert Dawson; or, the Brave Spirit.” It was pub- 
lished as a Sunday-school book, I believe, but it had much more 
gristle to it than the ordinary Sunday-school book of that or 
our time. In many a season of difficulty afterward, when ever- 
recurring sickness seemed destined to defeat all my boyish am- 
bitions, I have been heartened by remembering Robert Dawson 
facing a rain-storm with the words, “Only a few drops at a 
time.” It was the first story that I ever read which had a New 
England background. The minister's wife from New England, 
who lent me “ Robert Dawson,” kept a little collection of books 
to lend about the village with missionary intent, and I, for 
one, was her debtor. But I do not think she did me any good 
by putting Dr. Todd’s “ Hints to Young Men” into my hands, 
Dr. Todd was a good deal of a prig; the advocate and exem- 
plification of much that is least admirable in the New England 
spirit. In his eyes life was meant for hum-drum; the value of 
a day consisted solely in its devotional exercises and the visible 
amount of work achieved. He did not recognize the use of en- 
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joyment for its own sake, and its bearing on the education of the 
spirit; and he confirmed me in the two worst habits I ever fell 
into, those of early rising and overwork. 

It was the evil of the religious prejudices in which I was bred 
that all novels, except those with a ticketed moral, were put 
into the index. I read nearly all of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, but 
I do not remember one beneficial lesson derived from her com- 
monplace minor moralities. To this day, however, I cannot cut 
the string in unwrapping a parcel without compunction, so strong 
was the impression made by her “ Waste not, Want not.” I 
have saved a few feet of twine, and wasted time much more valu- 
able in picking out knots. Nothing is more to be dreaded than 
a moralist or an economist destitute of the sense of proportion. 
But to the gentle Jacob Abbott I owe a considerable debt. The 
“Rollo” books early taught me to observe nature thoughtfully, 
to try experiments for myself, and to reason on questions of duty. 
Rollo’s maxim, that “responsibility devolves,” still recurs to me 
as a safe guide in certain circumstances. In carrying out the 
provisions of my father’s will, my mother exchanged my father’s 
law library for books likely to prove of advantage to her chil- 
dren. Her selection was mostly of serious works of history, quite 
beyond a boy’s taste. The only juvenile books in the lot were 
Abbott's “ red-backed histories,” as we called them. These were 
my introduction to historical study. I think they might be ex- 
celled by books prepared in these later times, but as yet I know 
of none of their kind that are better. 

It was my lot at fifteen to resume my studies, much belated 
by ill-health, under the instruction of Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, a 
writer of some distinction in the days when the country west of 
the Alleghanies had a provincial literature all its own. She was 
a woman of exceptional acquirements in that time, and I got more 
from her, perhaps, than from any other teacher. Something led 
her to believe that I would be a writer, and she took especial 
pains with my school compositions. I once presented a ram- 
bling essay on “The Human Mind,” based chiefly on Combe’s 
“ Phrenology,” which had fallen by chance into my hands. Nor 
was Combe wholly useless to me; from him I got the notion of 
the compositeness of what seem to be single traits in character, 
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and this recognition of what may be called “the resolution of 
force’’ in the formation of character has been of the greatest 
service in the writing of fiction. But my composition on “The 
Human Mind,” which got its psychology from Combe, and its 
adornments from certain swinging passages quoted from Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” was bad enough, and Mrs. Dumont made short 
and severe work with it, in a conference with me after school. 
Better than that, she took from her own shelves a volume of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which contained Priestley’s expo- 
sition of the Hartleian system of mental philosophy. This 
widened my horizon at once, and to this day certain facts of men- 
tal action which Priestley there insists on stand out in relief in 
my conceptions of mind. Mrs. Dumont followed up her pre- 
scription of Priestley by lending me Locke “On the Conduct 
of the Human Understanding,” which I sat up late to read, but 
which did not leave upon my mind any such impression as 
Priestley’s paper. Yet, however I might accept the Hartleian 
notion of the importance of association of ideas, I was not 
prepared to receive it when pushed into the region of sesthetics. 
I soon after this read Jeffrey’s review of Alison’s “ Nature and 
Principles of Taste ;” perhaps, also, Alison’s original. This traced 
all beauty to association of ideas, and I, grown quite a philoso- 
pher, fell out with the theory and sought an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the question with somebody ; but I could not find anybody 
in the whole village who cared a button about the origin of our 
perceptions of beauty, so that my intellectual ferment cooled 
down after a while, with no other result than that of bringing 
on again my old physical prostration, and driving me from 
school. 

It was during the next summer that I made almost my first 
acquaintance with Washington Irving. Before this I knew him 
only by certain little pieces in the school readers. I was, at 
sixteen, sent to Virginia to spend a year among my father’s rela- 
tives, and while there I was put into a boarding-school known as 
the “ Amelia Academy.” It was for over forty years conducted 
by one man, Mr. W. H. Harrison, a lovable master and a genuine 
scholar, whose familiarity with the classic tongues was so great 
that he often unconsciously said his prayers in Greek. In the 
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parlor of Mr. Harrison’s dwelling was a small library behind 
glass doors. I had longed for access to this, but in my 
eagerness to make up lost time I had taken up studies enough 
to engross thirteen hours of every day. The principal was 
suddenly called away one day, and we had an unexpected 
rest. The boys fell to their favorite pastimes of “town ball” 
and high jumping with poles. It would have been wise for me 
to join them, but I went to the house and begged for the key to 
the library. Alas! it had gone to Richmond in Mr. Harrison's 
pocket. I had no recourse but to go into the parlor and read 
the tantalizing titles through the glass. One pane of glass high 
up was broken; I climbed to this, and thrusting my hand 
through, managed to draw out the ‘‘Sketch Book.” It wasa 
lovely spring day, and the fertilizing impression made upon 
my susceptible mind by this first dash into Irving was most 
wholesome. The headless horseman, Rip Van Winkle, Little 
Britain, and all the rest are yet associated in my memory with 
the brightness of a Virginia sky and the resinous smell of old 
field pines. All my old impulses to a literary life were awak- 
ened by the reading of Irving. I hardly dare look into the 
“Sketch Book” nowadays, for fear of disturbing that first im- 
pression. 

The value of a book like the “Sketch Book,” breathing an 
atmosphere of artistic playfulness, was very great to a nature 
like mine, pushed both by hereditary traits and religious influ- 
ences to take life over-scrupulously. Under very different cir- 
cumstances I became acquainted with another more original, if 
less imaginative, writer than Irving, who exerted a similar influ- 
ence on me. After my return from Virginia to Indiana my 
physical ailments, aggravated by over-application to study, threat- 
ened to foreclose upon me once for all. I was, therefore, at 
eighteen, sent to Minnesota, the great sanitary resort of that 
time. Fortunately, I had a relish for rough life; my persistent 
illness and the consequent disappointment in my education had 
made me desperate. Refusing money from home, I undertook 
some gentle farm-work; then I took a humble place as chain- 
carrier in a surveying party, and at length hired myself out to 
drive three yoke of oxen in a breaking plow. My diseases got 
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sick of such treatment, and I was soon eating and sleeping as ro- 
bustly as my oxen. What I felt most keenly was the intellectual 
starvation I suffered in the strenuous pioneer life of Minnesota 
in 1856. About this time there came along a man who conducted 
the book business on a plan I have never heard of since. He 
carried the priced catalogue of Derby & Jackson, and took or- 
ders for any book on the list. I bought in this way a copy of 
Charles Lamb’s Works. It was my only book in a land where 
books were not, and it was no end of advantage to me. I was, 
just at this period of my life, deeply interested in settling the six 
days of creation; for in that time, when Darwin and evolution 
were yet below the horizon, our chief bother was to get the 
stratified rocks correctly created according to Moses. I had read 
Hugh Miller with eagerness, and had even followed the wire- 
drawn speculations in Hitchcock’s “ Religion of Geology.” To 
a youth who has assumed such cosmical tasks Lamb could not 
but be wholesome. His delicious and whimsical humor is a 
great prophylactic against priggery. I cleave still to my stout 
one-volume copy of Lamb. There are many better editions, 
but none so good for me as this, with its margins covered by 
pencil notes, humiliating enough now, for they reveal the cru- 
dities, prejudices, immaturities of the young man who wrote 
them. 

I have got little good out of long poems. What I read of the 
“ #neid” in school made no sort of impression on my imagina- 
tion, except in a single description. When I was driven by in- 
validism to carry on my studies alone, I gave up the “ Mneid” 
and read the “Eclogues” with genuine pleasure. I count them 
among the vitalizing influences of my education. In an old 
Virginia house I read the “ Paradise Lost” with great attention 
when I was sixteen, and I plumed myself, boy like, on my dis- 
crimination in selecting the great passages. But I am not aware 
that the great epic exercised any permanent influence upon my 
education. Half a dozen years later I passed a night at the 
house of the chief inhabitant of a little hamlet on the Minnesota 
bank of the St. Croix River. Finding myself unable to sleep, I 
rose at four o’clock and made my way to the parlor. Upon the 
center table was Brydges’s edition of Milton, and, opening that, I 
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fell upon “L’ Allegro” for the first time. I read it in the fresh- 
ness of the early morning, and in the freshness of early manhood, 
sitting at a window embowered in honeysuckles dropping with 
dew, and overlooking the deep trap-rock dalles through which the 
dark, pine-stained waters of the St. Croix run swiftly. Just 
abreast of the little village the river opened for a space, and there 
were islands; and a raft, manned by two or three red-shirted men, 
was emerging from the gorge into the open water. Alternately 
reading “L’Allegro” and looking off at the poetic landscape, I 
was lifted out of the sordid world into the region of imagination 
and creation. When, two or three hours later, I galloped along 
the road, here and there overlooking the dalles and the river, the 
glory of a nature above nature penetrated my being, and Milton’s 
song of joy reverberated still in my thoughts. I count such an 
experience as that of high value. 

But there is an influence other than that on character and 
intellectual development, and this I suppose every author of ex- 
perience can recognize. Sometimes the genesis of a work can be 
traced to the reading of a book of a very different sort. The 
starting-point of novel-writing with me was the accidental pro- 
duction of a little newspaper story, dashed off in ten weeks, amid 
pressing editorial duties, and with no thought of making a book. 
The “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” faulty and unfinished as it is, first 
won public attention for me, and now, after sixteen years, the 
exasperating public still buys thousands of copies of it annually, 
preferring it to the most careful work I can do. I am often 
asked in regard to the immediate impetus to the writing of this 
story, and the answer seems paradoxical enough. I had just 
finished reading Taine’s “ Art in the Netherlands.” Applying 
his maxim, that an artist ought to paint what he has seen, I tried 
my hand on the dialect and other traits of the more illiterate 
people of Southern Indiana. 

The long and painful struggle for emancipation from theo- 
logical dogma can hardly be treated in such a paper as this with- 
out liability to misunderstanding. Strange as it may seem, the 
starting-point of the change with me was the reading of the 
works of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, whose writings were great favor- 
ites with me in the early years of my life as a minister. Some 
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of his books I read on horseback, riding from one preaching 
place to another. I recall particularly the “ Astronomical Dis- 
courses,” the Bridgewater treatise, and certain portions of the 
“Tnstitutes of Theology.” Dr. Chalmers believed himself to be 
a sound Calvinist, but there were certain things, rather in his 
method than in his conclusions, that changed my way of think- 
ing on these things. Dr. Bascom, in a preceding paper, mentions 
his obligation to Bushnell and Robertson, who were also influen- 
tial with me. I ought to add also George Macdonald’s novel of 
“Robert Falconer” to this list, as well as Stanley’s “Jewish 
Church,” and the writings of the broad churchmen generally. 
Stanley himself, by implication, compares such men to Samuel the 
Prophet, in that they serve their generation by reconciling the past 
with the inevitable future. They release the mind from a senti- 
mental bondage to dead dogmas by substituting a higher kind of 
sentiment. But with me the movement could not arrest itself at 
this point. There came a time, later in life than crises usually 
come, when my intellectual conscience insisted that sentiment of 
every sort ought to be put aside in the search for truth. Doubt- 
less there were numberless influences back of this break-up of 
opinion and intellectual habits. Such a revolution is the ulti- 
mate result of all the forces of one’s nature and education. But 
I remember three words of Sainte-Beuve—to whose writings I 
owe a hundred debts—three words that stung me like a goad 
when this change was approaching. It is in one of the “ Nou- 
veaux Lundis” that he describes the mental state of Lamme- 
nais, I think, by saying that there were certain doctrines which 
that ex-priest had mis en reserve. These words recurred to me 
over and over as a rebuke to my lack of intellectual cour- 
age. I also had put many things in reserve; if I discussed 
them at all it was always under shelter of certain sentiments. 
Were sentiments proper media for the discovery of truth? I will 
not dwell on the painfulness of the decision to which I was 
forced. There are few driven to this dilemma, I believe; it is for 
that few that I write. From the time that I resolved that noth- 
ing should be any more “ put in reserve” by me, but that all my 
opinions, even the most sacred and venerable, should go into the 
crucible, I date what I deem a truer and freer intellectual life 
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than I had known before. Such a life has its serious risks of 
many sorts, its pains, its deprivations, its partial isolation. It 
is not to be chosen by him who is not willing to pay at a dear 
rate for the disentanglement of his intellectual powers. What 
conclusions the detached mind reaches on grave questions is a 
matter of secondary import. Such conclusions may well be in- 
constant quantities, for the sphere of the universe is large and 
that of a human brain very small. But the resolute refusal to 
have reserves under shelter is the important and wholesome fact 
in the history of a man who has a vocation for the intellectual 
life. 

I was moved by the allusion of my good friend Mr. Hale to 
his growing love for Thomas & Kempis. There is a little copy 
of & Kempis that I used to'carry on journeys with the purpose 
of quickening my spirit, and perhaps, also, with a notion, only 
half confessed, of keeping my Latin from entirely disappearing, 
I am sure it did me good. But reading & Kempis is like saying 
one’s prayers in a crypt. There are people who are the better, no 
doubt, for resorting to an underground chapel. Nowadays such 
things are a little out of date, and it is hard for a real nineteenth- 
century man to go down stairs to pray. My little Thomas d 
Kempis has long been pushed to a top shelf near the ceiling, and 
it seems more trouble than it is worth to mount the step-ladder, 
Besides, Mr. Hale himself, in an excellent little story, tanght me 
and many others that the true way is to “look upward and not 
downward, outward and not inward, forward and not backward.” 
A Kempis may rest where he is; I would rather walk in wide 
fields with Charles Darwin; and, above all, I would rather, 
if it were possible, get one peep into the epoch-making book of 


go back to the 


the next century, whatever it may be, than to 
best of the crypt-worshipers, Perhaps it is but a reaction from 
the subjective training of my youth, but the objective life seems 
the better. I doubt whether one can be greatly benefited by a 
too constant dia-monologue with his own soul, such as 4 Kempis 
is given to, 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 














AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF REVIVALS. 


I suPPosE that the outside view of revivals would, in general, 
be unfavorable to them. It is, indeed, easy to criticise the meth- 
ods of the professional revivalist. Many thoughtful members 
of the churches among which he labors find in his work much 
that shocks their taste and offends their judgment. One who 
stands outside these churches has more profound reasons for dis- 
approval. Not only is sucha one troubled, sometimes, by a style 
of speech that seems to him unworthy of the great themes which 
are discussed ; not only is he disturbed by the mechanism of the 
thing, as he seems to hear the creaking of the machinery by 
which souls are to be lifted to « higher life; he meets a yet more 
radical difficulty in the fact that whatever he finds most objec- 
tionable in the orthodox system is specially emphasized in the 
manipulation of a revival. The power of fear is sometimes ap- 
pealed to in such a way as to paralyze the free life of one who 
heeds such appeals. The “scheme” of salvation is presented in 
such a way as to obscure the real relations of the soul to God, 
Some years ago I heard a prominent revivalist illustrate the 
manner in which Christ frees us from the wrath of God, by the 
story of a child who was in peril of being bitten by a mad dog, 
The father of the child rushed in and seized the dog by the jaws. 
The child was saved, but the father died. In applying this story 
it was explained that the child represented the sinner and that 
the father represented Jesus; but who the mad dog represented 
the speaker did not tell us. 

Such appeals to fear are, perhaps, less common than formerly, 
though they are still made; and perhaps such a presentation as 
I have just referred to will not often be heard. Whether this be 
so or not, the deeper fact remains that the view of man’s relation 
to God, and the theory of conversion, which together made such 
appeals possible, are the animating principles of the revival 
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It is the orthodox faith, formally considered—taken, that is, with- 
out the moral and spiritual truths which form so large a part of 
preaching in all churches to-day—that the evangelist forces upon 
our attention. Whether this faith is true or false does not con- 
cern us here, I am simply pointing out what is the nature 
of the real difficulty which one who is not orthodox finds in the 
revival, 

The evangelist urges upon his hearers a certain experience 
and a certain act, which are represented as essential to salva- 
tion, It is easy to see the ill effect that may sometimes be 
produced by this pressure, There are some who heed the 
preacher's word, who believe that they are lost if they do not 
obey his call, and who may yet feel themselves absolutely un- 
able to meet his demands, Men, and still more, women, may 
be troubled by being driven to cast aside the natural reserve in 
which the spiritual life so often loves to hide itself, and which 
they cannot violate without pain; while, if they do not violate 
it, they feel that they are doubly sinners, It is sad that, in 
watching the struggles of the spirits who are contending for 
our souls, we so often fail to see which is our good angel. 

I have thus presented some of the objections to the revival 
system as they are felt and urged by many who, like myself, 
watch its working from the outside. I have wished to empha- 
size the fact that these objections, to a large degree, apply not 
merely to the work of the evangelist, but to the principles of 
the church which he represents. We find ourselves confronted, 
not by a skirmishing party, as we thought, but by the main 
army itself. If this is so, there is obviously another side to 
the case. Behind the evangelist is the church. His work, then, 
cannot be taken and judged as if it stood alone. We must 
look through whatever in it may seem extravagant and distaste- 
ful, and consider it with reference to the church. From this 
point of view two questions suggest themselves. The first is, 
as to the worth of the church that uses this instrument; and 
the second is, as to the worth of this particular instrument to 
the church. 

One does not need to be connected with any branch of the 
orthodox church to recognize the great debt that we owe to that 
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church in the past and our great dependence upon it in the 
present. If we take the history of our country as a whole, we 
must admit that it has been the orthodox church, under one or 
another of its forms, that has stood for religion in the past, and 
which represents it at the present time, I do not underrate the 
work and the power of the liberal churches ; but when we look 
at the length and breadth of our history, these may almost be left 
out of the account, It is true that in the greater part of our 
country to-day the strength of the orthodox churches means the 
strength of religion, and their weakness, the weakness of relig- 
ion. Much as many of us would prefer to see a theology that 
seems to us purer as well as simpler prevail, and to see a form 
of religion that seems to us more natural replace that which 
appears to some extent artificial, yet we should be bigots indeed 
if we failed to rejoice in the strength and to dread the weak- 
ness of the existing churches, so long as no other has the power 
to take their place, 

We must admit, also, that the churches which have con- 
trolled the history of our nation have no reason to be ashamed 
of their work. The Congregational Church of New England, 
with all its errors and faults, has yet trained up generation after 
generation, not merely of God-fearing men, but of men quick to 
see and strong to pursue the right; men to whom the law of 
duty was supreme, If, at the present day, the aspect of things 
has somewhat changed; if, when we hear of a defaulter, we ex- 
pect, as a regular thing, to hear that he is prominent in his 
church and a teacher in the Sunday-school, it may with truth 
be answered that no church can be held to full responsibility 
for its members unless it can control the public sentiment out- 
side its limits. So long as the Congregational Church of New 
England was the controlling power in the community it had 
little to fear from such charges. 

We admit, then, the worth of the church that uses the evan- 
gelist. We have now to ask, what is the worth of this instra- 
ment to the church? An examination will show, I think, that 
it is one adapted to its needs, Given a church which holds 
religion to be, not merely the crowning grace of life, but its 
one end and aim; that believes the eternal happiness or misery 
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of individual souls to be dependent upon a choice which may 
be made in a moment; and we see that such a church would 
naturally and logically, if not inevitably, make use of the method 
of revivals. It is interesting to notice that the ritualistic 
churches, the Catholic and the Episcopal, especially the High 
Church wing, make use of methods very similar to those of 
the revivalist. The missioner treats, I judge, the matter in 
a somewhat broader way than the evangelist, and, perhaps, his 
method is somewhat more refined; but his purpose is very 
similar. As the evangelist seeks to produce a definite effect 
under the form of conversion, so the missioner seeks to have 
his work crowned by the sacrament. Each has a definite end 
at which he aims; and thus each uses methods which would 
be less appropriate, in their full extent, to a church which trusts 
more to the general edification of its members than to any de- 
cisive moment or act. 

While the revival system is thus justified by the theory of 
the church, I believe that it is, to a large extent, justified by 
facts. From the days of Whitefield down, it is certain that the 
orthodox church has received very large additions in this way. 
When we look at the persons who make up the ordinary congre- 
gation of an orthodox church, we can only wonder that more 
marked results do not follow. In every such congregation 
there are many who are not in absolute sympathy with its 
principles. They attend the services, either from habit or to 
gain such spiritual help as might be received in a Unitarian 
church. They have thought the thing out, and are content. 
There are many others, however, whose minds are in a state 
of unstable equilibrium. They accept the premises of their 
church, but have not yet accepted its conclusions, Such indi- 
viduals occupy an extremely nondescript position. They are 
not in a state to profit, in the truest way, from the ministrations 
of the pulpit. They cannot take to themselves what is addressed 
to the converted ; they will not take to themselves what is ad- 
dressed to the unconverted. They, perhaps, have never thought 
much of the matter; perhaps they have put off decision from 
time to time. 


It is to such that the evangelist addresses himself. The 
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question as to what they will do isforced upon them. They feel 
that if they do not make a decision then, perhaps they never 
will make it. An officer holding a very high position in our 
army once told me that in his earlier years he was present at a 
revival meeting. He sat listlessly with other officers watching 
the proceedings. Many of the hearers offered themselves as sub- 
jects of special prayer. The officers about him laughed scorn- 
fully at their course. Suddenly the question flashed upon him 
whether he would rather take his lot with these mockers, or with 
those simple souls who, though ignorant and rude, were yet in 
earnest. He at once arose, went forward, and took his place with 
them. The religious work which he afterward did in the army 
showed that the impression did not pass away with the moment. 
We cannot wonder that the results of a moment’s decision are 
often thus enduring. The individual does not stand alone. He 
has put himself into new relations and gradually assumes new 
habits. The same kind of influences that before favored his 
irresolution now favor his resolution. He soon moves along in 
his new groove as naturally as he moved along in hisold. What 
deeper forces may be at work to favor the new resolve we need 
not here ask. 

When a revival really rages in a community or a church, it 
comes somewhat like a judgment-day. Each takes his place in 
regard to it according to his nature. Some are driven into the 
church. Some, by reaction, are swept into churches which pro- 
fess a milder creed. Many have their religious emotions stirred, 
though not just as the revivalist would wish. I have known 
more than one Unitarian church that warmed itself from 
the fires on its neighbor’s altar. Some, disgusted with the ex- 
travagance which they see, give up all thought of religion, and 
are driven into pure worldliness. Some, as we have already 
observed, are oppressed by the impossibility of doing what is 
demanded of them, and fall into melancholy. Now and then 
one, with a predisposition for it, becomes insane. Where was 
there ever a victory which left no losses to be deplored? A ven- 
erable professor of theology once exclaimed to his class, with a 
slight laugh, which was probably a nervous one, “I suppose I 
killed a ane once.” He went on to say that he was once 
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preaching one of the hard doctrines, and a lady, an invalid, 
was so disturbed by it that she died. In the face of this, he 
urged that the truth must be preached without regard to the 
consequences to individuals, From his standpoint he was right. 

The revival system must, then, be judged according to its re- 
lation to the church with which it is connected. So long as 
men hold different religious beliefs, and hold these beliefs to be 
essential matters, so long must they have separate organiza- 
tions ; and these organizations must work each according to the 
principle which controls it. So long as men are of different 
kinds, some thinking and some thoughtless, some cultured and 
some rude, so long must they be addressed in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways. In these two facts we have the explanation of the 
revival system, and of some, at least, of the less dignified ways in 
which it is carried out. I know little of the Salvation Army, 
but I could never quite understand why others, who know as 
little of it as myself, should be so harsh in their judgment of it. 
I have sometimes wondered, with the members of this army, why 
their processions were excluded from streets that were open to 
all other processions. Their maneuvers seem like a play, but 
how much of our life is play. How much play there is in the 
ritualistic churches, with vestments and banners and processions. 
There is no play more inspiring than that of war. I remember 
that when, as a boy, I weeded in my father’s garden, I never 
worked with such vigor as when I fancied myself a conqueror, 
carrying on a war of extermination. 

While we recognize the fact that the work of the evangelist 
has the justification of the church for which he labors, none the 
less have we a right to urge that this church should by wise 
vigor guard this work against abuse. Abstractly considered, I 
suppose that all souls are of equal value; yet souls differ in 
specific gravity, and the church should be careful that, while 
trying to secure the lighter, it does not lose the heavier. We 
may even say that they differ in size, and one would not care to 
scare away a trout to catch a minnow. 

There are evangelists of all sorts. There are those who play 
upon the feelings and fears of children. There are those whose 
irreverence, if it were shown by another, would be called by a 
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harsher name. There are those who seem to glory in a style of 
speech which would be forgiven if it were used unconsciously. 
There are some whose conceit makes them exalt themselves 
above other preachers, whose helpers they should aim to be 
One is reported as saying that some of the ministers did not 
think much of him, and he must confess he did not think much 
of them. At another time he referred to the complaint that he 
had “smirched himself over with slang,” and compared himself 
to an engine that came in, greasy and smutty, from pulling a 
long train from the West, while the preachers who did quiet 
work at home were compared to an engine that had been kept 
clean and bright in the roundhouse. By weakening the faith 
of his converts in the ministers to whose care he must leave 
them he was ruining his own work. It is, further, a mistake to 
suppose that the duty of the evangelist is more difficult than 
that of many a parish minister. <A little knack and a little 
smartness would probably go farther in this than in any other 
branch of the profession; while, it may be added, in no other 
branch of the profession would faith, earnestness, and genius 
bear richer fruit. 

There are also evangelists who work steadily and earnestly 
for the end which they have set before themselves; they use the 
machinery of the revival system; they use common speech; 
their words often gleam with humor; but through all, their 
faith and honesty are felt. There is a humor the source of 
which lies very near the source of tears. I have heard it said 
of a Maine revivalist, ‘Camp-meeting John,” I think, that the 
“ Amens” never came so fast as after a little ripple of a laugh 
had run through a congregation. Of the work ef Mr. Moody, 
for instance, I have heard little but praise. His character seems 
to enforce his appeals to those who know him best. I was 
present a few weeks ago when some divinity students were ques- 
tioning him in regard to his methods, and was struck by the 
mingling of shrewdness and earnestness which he showed. 

Dr. Pentecost, in a strong and interesting paper, now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, has recently called attention to the fact 
that the preaching in the churches with which he is connected 
has become to a large extent “ pastoral” rather than “evange 
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listic.” He suggests a division of labor, by which the preaching 
of pastors should be “ pastoral,” while evangelists would devote 
themselves to the work of conversion. The statement and the 
suggestion are both of great interest. If evangelistic preaching 
is dying out in the churches, it can only be because the special 
beliefs from which this preaching sprang are fading out. If 
this form of preaching is remanded to a different order of clergy, 
and thus is no more heard in the regular ministrations of the 
church, the evangelist will find fewer and fewer souls prepared 
to meet his coming. The aspect of the church will be changed, 
and the revival system, in the narrow and technical meaning of 
the word, with all its machinery, will have passed away. Re- 
vivals, let us hope, in the broader meaning of the term, will still 
remain; the poor and the unchurched will still have the gospel 
preached to them ; but if the doctrines that gave to the violent 
measures of the revivalist their justification shall have lost their 
power, all this will be accomplished by less questionable means. 


C. C. EVERETT. 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE? 


THE first paper in this series, published in the Forum for 
June, is interesting for another reason besides its actual contents. 
It is interesting on account of the character and the attainments 
of its author. Mr. Romanes is distinguished as a man of science; 
he has also the advantage of wide general culture ; and there are 
few men, probably, who have been more completely trained in the 
intellectual methods of the modern scientific school, or are able 
to use them with more intelligence and authority. We shall be, 
therefore, quite justified in considering, when he speaks to us 
about the object of life, that he is not exhibiting to us his own 
opinions only, but the capacities of modern science for dealing 
with such a question, also. 

Looking on the matter, then, in this light, I must begin by 
saying that Mr. Romanes, in many of his arguments, appears to 
me to be merely illustrating afresh a fact which I have often 
elsewhere remarked upon, that the logic of science is as loose 
when applied to ethical questions as it is severe and searching 
when confined to physical. I might, without exaggeration, put 
this much more strongly; but I refrain from doing so for fear 
that what I said of science might seem like a needless reflection 
on Mr. Romanes himself. 

My complaint against Mr. Romanes begins at the very open- 
ing of his observations ; for, starting with a reference to the ques- 
tion, Is life worth living? * and noticing very rightly that various 


*I am anxious not to confuse the argument with any unnecessary defense 
of any previous writings of my own on the same subject ; but as Mr, Romanes 
opens his paper with an allusion to my volume, ‘Is Life Worth Living ?” I 
think it well to point out that he is considerably in error as to the issues there 
raised by me. ‘‘ No doubt,” Mr. Romanes writes, ‘‘ Mr. Mallock, and all who 
followed in the debate which he opened, took it for granted that the object of 
life is the attainment of happiness, and, therefore, that whether or not life is 
worth living must depend for each individual on the balance between his pleas- 
ures and his pains. . , . This implied answer disregards the ethical ques- 
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meanings might be attached to it, he proceeds to say that, to make 
its meaning definite, we must first ask a question which is sim- 
pler; and that is, What is the object of life? But this latter 
question is in reality just as ambiguous as the former; and its 
ambiguities, moreover, are the very same as those which, in the 
case of the former, Mr. Romanes himself notices. For What is 
the object of life? may mean two distinct things. It may mean, 
What do men aim at, as we see them living round us? and it 
may mean, What, according to some principle of our own, do we 
think they ought to aim at? 

Now, if we are asking the question in its first sense, we must 
say about it just what Mr. Romanes says about the question, Is 
life worth living? We must say, “It is obvious that no general 
answer applicable to all mankind can be given.” We might, in 
fact, as well ask for a general answer to What is the object of 
going to church? or What is the object of going to America? 
Take any steamer sailing from Liverpool to New York, and the 
object of each passenger in making the voyage is different. So 
are the objects of people in going to church. The object of some 
is to say their prayers, of some to keep up appearances, of some 
to see their neighbors’ bonnets. A similar criticism applies to 
men’s objects in life generally; and our question, therefore, if 
asked in this sense, is one for the satirist far more than for the 
philosopher. It is no doubt true that even in the discursive ob- 
servations of the satirist we should find implied one general 
principle; and that is, that men, however various their conduct, 
are one and all of them seeking their own happiness. But this 
is a principle which belongs to psychology rather than to ethics; 
and for us, in this connection, if taken by itself, as Mr. Romanes 


tion touching the quality of pleasures and pains, in respect of what the intui- 
tionists call ‘higher’ and ‘lower.’” It will be enough for me to quote these 
words from my opening chapter : ‘‘ Let us then make it quite plain at starting 
that when we ask, Is life worth living ? we are not asking whether its balance 
of pains is necessarily and always in excess of its balance of pleasures. 

What Iam going to discuss is not the superfluous truism that life has been 
found worth living by many, but the perfectly different proposition that it 
ought to be found worth living by all.” Whilst, as to the difference between 
the “‘higher” and the ‘‘ lower” pleasures, that forms the central subject of 
the entire subsequent discussion. 
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says, it is merely “a barren truism.” In one sense, therefore, 
and that perhaps its most obvious sense, the question, What is 
the object of life? is not only unprofitable, but meaningless. 
If it is to convey to us any general and any ethical meaning it 
must be qualified by, and imbedded in, certain beliefs and prop- 
ositions with regard to life in general, which, even if not stated, 
are necessarily and distinctly implied. Let us see how this is. 
First, then, let us repeat, there is one fact which we presume: 
the object of life is happiness; happiness, when thus spoken of, 
as Mr. Romanes says, becoming “ but a short-hand mode of ex- 
pressing a desirable state of existence.” We presume further, 
for all observation tells it us, that men seek to reach a desirable 
state of existence in an immense variety of ways. If, therefore, 
our question is to have any general answer, we must imply and 
we must believe this: that among these various ways there is 
one special way which is the best; it is open to everybody, and 
it will bring everybody who tries it toa state which, if fairly 
compared with others, all will pronounce the most desirable. 
Thus, if life generally can be said to have any object in par- 
ticular, the object in question must be happiness of a particular 
kind. This happiness, however, as I said just now, is not a kind 
of happiness that all men, or indeed most men, actually do seek 
for; if therefore, in spite of this fact, we still say that it zs their 
object, we must have in our minds some yet further qualifica- 
tions of our statement. To begin with, we must mean not that 
it is the object of all men, but that it is the object of all men who 
recognize and realize its nature. This, however, is plainly not 
enough; for to say this would be much the same as to say that 
the object of life was to see, supposing the majority of mankind 
to be blind. We must plainly imply, therefore, in our state- 
ment, this: that though all men do not realize the nature of 
this happiness now, yet they all could do so, and they all can be 
made to do so; that the blind, if they chose, could cure their 
blindness, or that others are certainly able to cure it for them. 
Any one who ventures to assert then, as a general proposition, 
that life has any one object in particular, is practically asserting 
at the same time that there is some special kind of happiness 
which all who realize its nature will prefer to all otaers, and 
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whose nature all men can somehow be made to realize. Here is 
an example of such an assertion, supplied us by Mr. Romanes 
himself. “The Shorter Catechism,” he writes, “ defines the object 
of life as that of glorifying God, and enjoying him forever.” In 
this, the implications I have just named are obvious. Those who 
made and those who adhere to this assertion, obviously neither 
meant nor mean to assert that all men, the wicked and the un- 
righteous included, either do glorify God now, or will ever enjoy 
him at any time; but their meaning is that all men would be hap- 
pier if they did so; that all men, if they chose, might recognize 
this fact and act on their recognition ; and that if they will not 
recognize it in this life, God will make them, though too late, 
recognize it despairingly in another. 

For those, then, who believe in a God and a future life, it 
is easy enough to give a logical and satisfactory meaning to 
the general assertion that life has some certain object. Is it 
equally easy, or is it even possible, to do the same thing, if 
these beliefs are rejected? Mr. Romanes seems to think it is; 
and though there is nothing in his paper to indicate that he rejects 
these beliefs himself, the one aim of all his argument is to show 
that they are not essential to the view of life we are speaking 
about. His contention is that non-theistic science will not, in- 
deed, yield us an answer the same as that of the catechism, but 
that it will yield us one equally general, and equally authorita- 
tive. With many of his remarks on this subject I altogether 
concur; but that he should take them to lead to any such con- 
clusion as the above only shows again how incomplete is the 
training which science gives a man for dealing with human action. 

Let me give the gist of what he says, in a few brief quotations : 


“The object of infidelity is the same as that of religious faith, namely, to 
bring the human mind into such harmony with what is believed to be its true 
environment, as will in the long run prove most conducive to its well-being 
or happiness. The difference between the Christian and the infidel is, there- 
fore, not a difference of aim, but merely a difference in what they believe to be 
the truest welfare of the race. . . . Now my purpose in taking part in this 
discussion is that of furnishing a general answer to this question 
[as to the) means of attaining the common object of life, and one which, it 
appears to me, all enlightened men, of whatever creed or country, ought to 
agree in accepting.” 
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Such an agreement, he says, “ can only be secured on a basis 
of observable facts.” He will, therefore, he tells us, take “ the 
human mind as we find it,” and point out certain forms of hap- 
piness, which, owing to that mind’s very constitution, are su- 
premely satisfying to all natures alike. These forms are prima- 
rily two in number; first is the happiness of love, secondly is 
the happiness of thought. But every happiness experienced by 
self is doubled by an effort to secure the same for others; we 
must, therefore, add to our own loving and thinking an altruistic 
effort to promote love and thought in our neighbors. We have 
only, says Mr. Romanes, one thing further to mention ; and this 
is the happiness that comes from “ministering to the wants of 
the body ””—primarily, our own bodies, secondarily, those of our 
neighbors. But about this last form of happiness he thinks 
“it is not needful to say much ; ” for in the first place—and here 
he is quite right—its necessity is so obvious; and in the second 
place, necessary though bodily happiness be, there is, he con- 
siders, an ecumenical consent that it is slight when compared 
with the happiness that is mental and emotional. To sum up, 
then, his conclusions in his own words: 

‘‘The chief object of life is that of promoting love both in ourselves and 
others. . . . Next only to what may be termed the emotional happiness of 
love there stands the intellectual happiness of thought. [Thus] it appears to 


me that the two great objects of life are to love and to think ; and further, it 
appears to me that in this verdict men of all schools ought to agree.” 


Here we have what a scientific thinker considers to be a scien- 
tific solution of the problem, how to vindicate, from a study of 
observable facts, some general meaning and some general dignity 
for life. To me, his answer, though true so far as it goes, seems 
to go but a very little way, and to ignore completely every factor 
in the case that makes the problem require or deserve discussion. 

To begin, then, with that part of it which can be dealt with 
most easily, the “thought,” which Mr. Romanes speaks of as a 
source of happiness, is obviously not that ordinary use of the 
mind which is inseparable from all rational life; for thought, in 
this sense, is not pleasurable in itself, but is only so when it 
deals with pleasurable circumstances. He must mean by 
thought some triumphant exertion of the intellect, some delight 
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of the mind in exercising its own strength, analogous to that 
which a swimmer feels in water. Now this kind of delight is 
perfectly well known. Mr. Romanes, no doubt, speaks of it 
from experience; and any man of science, or any philosopher 
or poet, would naturally give it a very high position. But the 
majority of men hardly feel it at all. Millions of men, in this 
sense of the word, never “think.” To millions more thought 
only comes intermittently, and then it does but perplex and 
puzzle them; at best, it soothes them; it certainly does not 
delight them. ‘To think, then, in this sense, is no more a general 
object of life than to study Spinoza is, or to write poetry, or to 
decipher cuneiform inscriptions. And we may add further that 
to the thinkers themselves, thought, from the days of Solomon 
to our own, has brought sorrow quite as often as pleasure. 

Let us turn now to the happiness derived from love. This 
has in many ways a far better claim than thought, to be con- 
sidered as the object of life generally, since it is at once intense 
and capable of being appreciated by all. It is not, however, 
sufficiently definite. It means one thing to Mr. Romanes, and 
quite another thing to the Bey of Tunis. Indeed, to the same 
people, at different times, it means not only different but vir- 
tually opposite things. It did so, for instance, to St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. Could Mr. Romanes catechise in succession the mother 
of St. Augustine, the father of Beatrice Cenci, St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Catherine of Russia, and Brigham Young, he would 
hardly be inclined to accept, as the same object, love a& conceived 
of by each of these several characters. When he speaks of love 
himself, he evidently has in mind the chastened passions and 
pure family affections which, if not due to Christianity, have at 
any rate been sanctioned and developed by it; and he speaks of 
them to the exclusion of all warmer, more violent, and, above all, 
more selfish emotions. But if he takes men as they actually 
are—including, of course, such populations as those of China 
and India, which, after all, are the majority of the human species 
—he will find that such love as he would pronounce desirable is, 
as a fact, desired by a very small minority; so that if he still 
persist in giving a general meaning to his statement that the 
chief object of life is love, he can only mean that the chief object 
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of life is indulging the passions somehow, which does not seem a 
very instructive conclusion. 

Let us, however, waive this difficulty. There isa far greater 
one still in store for us. Let us suppose, what Mr. Romanes 
seems to imply himself, that there is some form of love so much 
better than the rest, that not only all who have tried it prefer it 
to all others, but that those even who have not tried it have an 
instinctive sense of its excellence. This is indeed actually true 
of a large number of people, though it is certainly not true of 
the whole human race. So we will imagine that such people are 
the only people we are concerned with. Will, however, this 
supposition help us? Unfortunately, no. It will only make our 
difficulty more apparent; for one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the moral nature of man is that to know what is 
best for himself, even to have tasted what is best for himself, 
does not insure any constancy in his choosing it. “ Video 
meliora proboque ; deteriora sequor.” “ That which I do, I allow 
not; for what I would, that I do not; but what I hate, that do 
I.” Were it not for this fact, the idea of the Incarnation and the 
Passion would have no meaning. Instead of touching the hearts 
of men as it has done, it would be completely pointless. So, too, 
would ‘the moral systems of Buddhism and Mohammedanism. 
Indeed, this moral contradiction, this war in the members, lies at 
the very core of our nature; and it alone makes human life a 
possible subject for ethical teaching or speculation. But this 
the modern school of science, and Mr. Romanes as speaking for 
it, seems persistently to overlook. They erect, for their discus- 
sion, a life that is quite imaginary ; and their chief generalizations 
are out of all relation to fact. Thus Mr. Romanes says, “ No one 
who has lived the higher life, whether of love or thought, could 
possibly desire to exchange it for a lower one; and this,” he adds, 
“seems the best possible answer to the reasonings of the pessi- 
mist.” If this be so, the best answer is indeed a poor one; for 
there is not the life of asingle human soul, which, if truly written, 
would not be one long contradiction of it. Is the Emperor 
Tiberius the only man who, having begun his days with a higher 
life, ended them with a lower one? Is not middle age continually 
the grave of the purest aspirations of youth? and even those who 
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do not fall away are constantly beset by the strongest temptation 
to do so. The man had been caught up into the seventh heaven 
who said, “ What I would Ido not; but what I hate, that do I.” 
Therefore, even granting a general agreement among men as to 
what their truest and intensest happiness is, the “infidel” can 
still not say that this is the object of life. He can only say, 
Alas, that it is not the object ! 

Let us, however, waive this objection also, Let us suppose 
that men do as a fact invariably endeavor to make this highest 
happiness their own; let us suppose that it is actually the object 
of all men’s lives. But even now we have gained little; for 
though all men desire the highest pleasures of love and thought, 
all men do not attain them, and we can hardly conceive a state 
of society in which they should. Mr. Romanes himself admits 
that the happiness of love is imbittered by the sorrow of loss; 
but that is not all; the search for love is imbittered also by the 
sorrow of not finding it, of having it rejected when it is offered, 
or withdrawn after it is given, or of its not proving equal to the 
lover’s ideal. Mr. Romanes meets the difficulty by saying: 


**°Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at all.” * 


But this applies only to love that has been worthily returned ; 
and such love, thus far, has certainly not been universally 
attained by men, nor does it seem that it can ever be universally 
attainable. So, too, with regard to the pleasures of thought. 
We may, indeed, imagine all men respecting and admiring phi- 
losophy, but it is impossible to imagine any state of society in 
which any but a few should really become philosophers. Thus 
even if the “infidel” could say of his highest happiness that in 
any sense it was generally the object of life, he would have to 
add that it is an object that very few lives attain. 


*Mr. Romanes supplements this quotation with what he must permit me 
to call a typical specimen of scientific reasoning. ‘‘ Must not we add,” he says, 
‘It is better to have lived and died, than never to have lived at all” ? But 
better for whom ? In the case of love, the meaning of the statement is clear: 
it is better for the lover, the memory of whose lost love is still dear to him, in 
spite of its pain. But how, when a man is dead, can it be better for him, who 
no longer exists,to have done or not done anything? According to the 
‘‘ infidel,” in the grave there is no better or worse. 
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To sum up, then, it seems to me that the “ infidel” cannot 
predicate of life in general that it has any common object at all. 
Let him select any object he pleases as the best object, and 
he will find that, (1) there is no general agreement with him 
that it is the best object; (2) men’s actual object, even supposing 
such an agreement, is not always or generally the object they 
recognize as the best; (3) even when they aim at what they think 
the best object, they do not always or even generally get it. 
All, therefore, that the “infidel” can logically say is, that such 
and such an object ought to be recognized by all men as the 
best; that it would be well for them if their nature were so 
radically different that they could consistently aim at the object 
they thus recognized ; and that it would be still better for them if 
they could all, or even most of them, get it. It may, perhaps, 
be thought that the ardent and enthusiastic reformer can say 
more than this. About the present, however, he can really not 
say as much. All that he can say is as follows: “My object, 
and that of a few brother reformers, is so to alter human nature 
that life shall have a common object some day, and so to alter 
society that some day all may get it. But at present life has no 
such object at all, therefore am I a reformer.” 

It seems to me that the statement that life has some common 
object can be given a logical meaning by theism alone; by 
a belief in God, and a belief in a future life. If an Intelligence 
outside man has created man for a certain definite purpose, the 
phrase, The object of life, at once acquires a new and more 
intelligible meaning ; for whatever this purpose may be, it must 
be each man’s object to co-operate with it, so far as he can under- 
stand it, seeing that if he fail to do this he is sure one day to 
repent it. No doubt, for the theist as for the “infidel,” the evil 
and failure in life present a great difficulty; but the theist is 
able to cut the knot by faith, accepting it as a mystery for which 
God will find a solution. But for the “infidel” the knot cannot 
be thus got rid of. It remains a knot still, or we may rather 
call it a noose. It is a logical halter by which his moral system 
is strangled. 

W. H. MALLock. 












THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. 


THE annual recurrence of the college commencements brings 
into view the question, so difficult for the young graduate, as to 
the choice of the profession which he is to follow in life. All 
teachers who have won the respect or regard of their pupils find 
those pupils pressing them with curious inquiries in this matter. 
It must be confessed that the ordinary college, having no profes- 
sorship of the “ science of living,” has not generally done much, 
in a practical way, to answer these inquiries. Nor is this to be 
spoken of as if the colleges were wholly at fault. If the college 
has prepared the young man to make his own choice, it has done 
much more for him than if, with a dictatorial contempt for his 
ability, it had made that choice for him. 

Beyond the line of things that are certain there is the atmos- 
phere, as we call it, which is indeed the margin, now water and 
now land, of a beach which the daily tide-flow covers up, or 
from which it recedes. It is in this mysterious margin that the 
great questions of human life are developed ; and he who rightly 
answers them is the person who has not been afraid to recognize 
the truth that such a margin exists. The old philosopher in the 
“Evenings at Home,” who practiced swimming on the table 
after he had watched a frog in his wash-basin, did not find after 
all that he could swim when he jumped into the water. The 
jumping into the water, as the proverb says, is necessary for the 
swimming. In precisely the same way many a man who has 
taken the first honors at Yale, at Oxford, at Cambridge, or at Bo- 
logna, has found, when he has plunged into the ocean of life, that 
the water is very cold, and that swimming is not the easy thing 
which it was in the abstract and in theory. But none the less is 
it true, that the man who at any college had trained his muscles 
and his will, swam better when he leaped into the water than 
the petted boy who had been tied to his mother’s apron-strings 
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and had trained neither will nor muscle. The education which 
a college gives carries one to the margin. The work of the 
world begins on the other side of the margin. In the margin 
between, sometimes in a few days, sometimes in many years, are 
to be wrought out the mysteries which from college life lead to 
the world’s life. They are easier for one man than for another, 
perhaps. They are, perhaps, easier in one vocation than they 
are in another. But there is no man in any possible vocation 
who will not find that this difficult step is to be taken, or this 
difficult passage met. In the last resort of all, the young man 
who seeks counsel must find it in his communion with his God. 

There will, of course, be persons born with a certain genius, 
or a certain hereditary predisposition, for whom the choice is 
very easy, because, in fact, it has been made for them in ad- 
vance. It is wholly true that we are to “ follow the line of our 
genius,” if we can find out what that is. And it may be that a 
genius for music, or for the arts of design, or for some other call- 
ing, has become so pronounced before a man is twenty that he 
is quite aware of its existence, and commits himself to the course 
which it suggests without question or difficulty. But if I were 
to speak roughly, from the experience which I have had, I 
should say that not in more than one case in ten is the disposi- 
tion or choice so easily made. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a few hints as to the way 
in which a young American shall make this choice. First of. all, 
he has a right to demand free and open promotion. He may 
take a calling, for a year or two, which does not admit of it. 
But that must be with the distinct idea of leaving that calling to 
go up higher, as soon as the orange is squeezed dry. Secondly, 
a young American must be so placed that he can do his duty 
by his country. Bacon says that there is no greater work for 
any man than the founding of states, and implies that there 
is no nobler epitaph to be written over his body than that he 
has assisted in such work. It does not require much stretch of 
the phrase to say that in the United States a man may join in 
this work without moving an inch from the home in which he 
was born. For there is a great deal to be done in the way of 
foundations, even in the oldest village of New York or of Vir- 
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ginia, There are many of the foundations of a state which have 
not yet been laid in our oldest regions. 

It is necessary to call attention to this duty early in this dis- 
cussion, because there are so many young men who are looking 
forward to an independent income, who do not care or profess to 
care anything about the responsibilities which really belong to 
every American. They want to draw their dividends or to cut 
off their coupons and convert them into cash, and then simply 
enjoy the life that God has given to them for whatever term 
may beallottedtothem. The first question is to find out whether 
the person you are advising belongs to this class or not. And if 
he do, the direction is quite easily given to him. In the popular 
play of “The Old Homestead,” an old lady, whose name I have 
forgotten, says to a man who is paying his untimely addresses 
to her, “If you want to act like a fool, why don’t you go to the 
circus?” In precisely the same way it should be said to every 
young man who does not wish to do his duty as a member of the 
American state, “If you want to livea lazy and selfish life, why 
don’t you go to Europe?” In brief, we do not want him here. 
Let him draw his dividends and spend them in countries where 
people are valued for the money that they spend. But let us 
here have a clear field, know who our allies are, and not be 
obliged to keep the track clear for broken-winded jades like him, 
who cannot help, and are sure to hinder. 

I think there is ingrained in most American character a cer- 
tain disposition to adventure. Very likely this is hereditary. 
Naturally enough, those heads of English families or of Dutch 
families who wanted to come over to America, came, and the dis- 
position to move was in their blood. It was noted when Mr. 
Garfield died that in every generation down to him, from the 
time of Ensign Garfield of Watertown, in 1630, the Garfield 
family had emigrated and founded a new home. As was so well 
said, they “ hungered for the horizon.” Perhaps this element is 
in the blood of all of us) However that may be, there certainly 
is an attraction for the field of duty, whatever it is, which offers 
white paper to write upon. When a man tells you, in his home 
in some such thriving city as Rochester in Minnesota, that he 
was one of those who took each one hundred and sixty acres 
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which had been laid off for them by the government, and that 
this city has grown up on the one hundred and sixty acres which 
was then clear prairie, you look upon him with a certain delight, 
because he had not the incumbrances and difficulties which fall 
in the way of men whose life is thrown in the midst of old pre- 
scriptions, and who have had always to be threading their way 
in the intricacies of an old civilization. I suppose it is this 
which, on the whole, makes offers of duty at the West more 
attractive than offers of duty at the East. It is certainly this 
which accounts for the eagerness which those young men who 
go to a theological school feel for going to what is called the 
“foreign field.” They think, although they are mistaken in so 
thinking, that the foreign field has fewer tangles and artificial 
incumbrances than the line of their duty at home. I have never 
lived in the West myself. I suppose that the West has its own 
share of difficulties. But it must be true that those difficulties 
are not the antediluvian difficulties with which the Hercules of 
an eastern stable has to do battle. I should say, then, to any 
young man who should advise with me, that it were better for 
him to take the place of a schoolmaster in a high school in 
Omaha, or Duluth, or Walla Walla, than to take a similar 
position, or even one more attractive pecuniarily, in New York, 
in Philadelphia, or in Boston. Two things are certain; first, 
that by going to western work he would learn something of his 
own country which he cannot learn in the Irish cities of the 
seaboard ; and, secondly, that he has the chances which the West 
gives to young men, and which the East withholds from the 
same men, bidding them wait till they are forty or fifty years of 
age. 

In the third place, the young American must be quite sure 
that he may steadily enlarge the training or education which his 
college life has given. This means a good deal when it comes to 
the choice of one’s vocation, for there are certain occupations in 
life which do not admit of any expansion. The man who is in 
them comes to wonder what we enthusiasts mean when we talk 
of the enlargement of life; when we say that human life is in- 
finite, and that it must look always to the horizon or beyond the 
stars. Any such calling, then, as keeps a man metaphorically 

49 
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shut up within any four walls is to be avoided. Ruskin says 
somewhere, what is probably true, that we take no delight in 
any picture which does not give us an open window, an open 
door, or some other outlook upon the infinite sky. This re- 
mark is probably used by him for the same purpose with which 
Iuse it now. There must be an outlook, and there must be easy 
ways of extending the range of life as it is to-day. A man, be- 
cause he is a man, must be a larger man at the end of the year 
than he was at the beginning. 

Let these, then, be the three fundamentals on which our 
specific choice is to be determined. With these requisites, let 
us now take in view the different callings which would suggest 
themselves to most educated men. First, some men have and 
some men do not have a consciousness of creative power. Man 
is acreative force. This is because he is a child of God. And 
probably, in the verdict of angels and archangels, all men who 
are good for anything will be registered as having taken their 
part in the work of creation. But men differ in this regard, in 
that some men like to see visibly, with their eyes, the thing 
which they have achieved. They like to have it in a concrete 
and tangible form, so that they can say to all men and to all 
ages, “I have done this thing; come and see it, and see how 
you like it.” Now, as there are people who thus accept what 
I have called the concrete, the visible and the tangible, let them 
choose their line of life so that it shall satisfy this yearning. 
These men may be and ought to be architects, civil engineers ; 
if you please, discoverers or inventors. They are to choose such 
callings, not for bread-and-butter reasons, not because they will 
make money in them, but because they will enlarge their own 
lives in them. They will work happily and not feel the pressure 
of the harness, there will be no “raws” where the harness presses 
upon them, and they will achieve the thing that they were sent 
into this world to do. Iam disposed to believe that a personal 
analysis by a man, of his own habit in this regard, will settle 
one in ten of the questions which arise among young men in the 
choice of a vocation. 

Again, it will happen to other men that they have, and all 
men know they have, a distinctly sympathetic and humane de- 
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sire to relieve pain. I have seen this show itself in a child six 
years of age so clearly that it influenced even his life at that 
time. If this is joined with an interest in nature and her proc- 
esses, with a curiosity about natural law and what is called 
natural science, that man will do wisely if he enter into the 
career of a physician. And there is no finer and nobler work 
to which a man who has the requisite qualification of intense 
human sympathy can devote himself, than the work of a 
physician in general practice. Carlyle said he honored but 
two men, but I should place before either of the two whom he 
names the country doctor, ready and willing to be called up at 
two o’clock of a stormy morning, to harness, perhaps, with his 
own hands, the old gray—who, fortunately for him, knows those 
dark roads and causeways better than he does—that he may 
drive across the country a dozen miles for the relief of some old 
woman who has not a penny to pay him any recompense. Iam 
one of those people who believe that this sort of thing came in 
with the Christian religion, and is a visible expression of what 
the Christian religion is for; and there are no honors which I 
think too great for the man who is willing to enlist in that duty. 

It is the great misfortune of people who have schools in 
charge, that so many persons offer themselves as teachers who 
have no other qualification than that they cannot do anything 
else. They are really somewhat in the position of the men and 
boys who are in the middle of the line in the old water-carrying 
lines of the primeval village conflagrations. Certain strong and 
ready men were at the well, who could be trusted to haul up the 
water rapidly and skillfully in large buckets; certain shifty and 
courageous men were at the ladder where the fire was burning ; 
and between were the incompetents of the village, who could at 
least pass a bucket full of water from hand to hand, or it was 
supposed they could. In just this way a great many people 
offer themselves as teachers, who can merely hand over such 
science as they have acquired, and which they cannot use, in the 
hope, almost always vain, that other people can use it better 
than they can. Alas, they spill a great deal. 

But if, on the other hand, a man has found out that he is 
fond of children, that he can keep his temper under every 
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temptation, that he has that element of humanity and sympathy 
which makes him pleased and glad to see other people succeed, 
and makes him eager to help them to that success, it will be prob- 
able that he has the very rare traits of a good educator, possibly 
the traits of a great educator. It is to be remembered that these 
traits are given to very few. Mr. Lowell said very truly, in his 
quarter-millennium address at Harvard, that great educators were 
more hard to find than great poets. He said of Harvard, “ We 
have ourselves trained none, for we imported Agassiz.” I believe 
that the personal qualities I have named are the essential quali- 
ties, and if a man be conscious that he has these, he has good 
reason for enlisting in the profession of teaching. 

The profession of the law is so different now from what it was 
fifty years ago, that one speaks of it in this relation with a cer- 
tain difficulty. Fifty years ago, when, in the reorganization of the 
American churches, the ministerial profession ceased to have a 
certain aristocratic flavor which it did have until about the year 
1820, the law claimed and received a very large proportion of 
the young men of first-rate ability who left the colleges. This 
is not to be wondered at. For many years, at that time, the 
principal prizes in political life were given to the lawyers. Now, 
political life being, from the nature of the case, largely displayed 
in the newspapers, most young men considered that those prizes 
were the most important, as they certainly were not. So it is, 
that if you will look over the catalogue of the alumni of any of 
the older colleges, you will find that a very large proportion of 
them entered the bar, whether they did or did not follow up 
its duties. The training of a lawyer, then, was the introduction 
to very many ranges of active business life. A man did not neces- 
sarily practice in the courts because he had passed his exami- 
nation and been admitted tothe bar. He might become the editor 
of a leading journal; he might, as has been said, go into political 
life; he might become the director and active agent of a great 
manufacturing concern; or in many other ways measure himself 
against the world as one of its directors, and receive a fair com- 
pensation for the work which he did. 

In our time, it seems rather simpler for a well-educated young 
man to start at once on the line of business life which it is most 
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likely he will follow. Thus, if he is to be a conveyancer, let him 
be a conveyancer. If he is to be the agent of a factory, let him 
begin by following out the elementary work there. At thesame 
time this is to be said, that there is no higher school in the great 
science of human nature than that in which a man serves who 
can persuade a good lawyer in a county town of an American 
State, to take him into his office and let him see for some years 
the varieties of the general practice there. Such a young man 
learns the language of his country, feels the pulse of his country, 
and knows something of all sorts and conditions of men. 

I do not undertake to speak in any detail of what are called 
the various business callings which require, in our time, as much 
as any other callings do, the trained mental habit for which the 
colleges and universities ought to be the best preparation. I 
might well abstain from discussing them for the same reason 
which Cousin had for leaving Buddhism out of his course. “ At 
this point, gentlemen, I ought to discuss Buddhism in this 
course, but I pass it by because I know nothing about it.” But 
even if I did know a great deal about the various lines of busi- 
ness life which tempt young men, I could not undertake, in a 
paper like this, to go into the advantages or disadvantages which 
any one of them offers, because here is a thing which must be 
settled from the personal point of view of him whom I will vent- 
ure to call the candidate. 

Of the Christian ministry, it is easy to say why those of us 
who are in it think it is the noblest calling open to men. It 
will readily be seen that it answers thoroughly all my three fun- 
damental conditions. The line of promotion in it is open indef- 
initely. It gives an American a great opportunity, and it com- 
pels a man to enlarge his life from year to year, even from day 
today. I should say, in addition to this, that it seems to me 


that there is no one of the callings open to a young man which 


combines, in the preliminary studies by which one enters into its 
exercise, so much as our profession does of the lines of study 
and of thought and of forelook which are most interesting to 
men of courage. 

I think any person who will take the programme of a medi- 
cal school, a technical school, a law school, and a school of divin- 
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ity, and will carefully compare the lines of study which they offer 
to young gentlemen, will understand what I mean. ll the great 
questions of our time—such questions, for instance, as spring from 
the study of evolution and any of the forms of natural science, such 
studies as belong to legislation and any of the methods of social 
reform, such as belong to the real philosophy of life, indeed—are 
studies which have to be pursued in the schools of divinity. It 
does not seem to me that they are largely pursued or even much 
cared for in the studies of the other professional schools. 

In our profession, the study is necessarily a study of princi- 
ples. The details are things which take care of themselves. 
Simply, a man wants to bring this world nearer to God. If he 
wants that, he has a right to enter our profession, and he may 
follow up his profession in one of many different lines. He may 
study the works of God in nature; he may study philosophical 
history; he may study the sciences on which all modern science 
is based; he may study social reform; or he might even satisfy 
himself with studying the biographies of the greatest men who 
have lived, if he did that with acute analysis of the causes which 
made them. And all this time he should be preparing himself 
to be a leader of men in the business which we call the Christian 
ministry. An artist has something of the same satisfaction. 
All of his preparatory study is in the line of his genius, and is 
therefore agreeable to him. He is not rasped and worried by 
the details in which he can take no possible interest, But the 
etiilies of at artist are, as compared with our studies, studies of 
a very narrow range, Theology is really pantology, The man 
who studies God, and man, the ehild of God, may really feel that 


his range extends over the whole domain of human thought and 


human observation Of eourse, he ia not aueh a fool as te under 
take to learn every pathway in thia infinite field, Tut he haa 
the right to choose his own pathway, and to follow it as fast and 
te fur ie he HAY, 

Kpwarp KH, HALA 
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From one end of the land to the other, for the past few years, 
has raged a fierce debate as to the need of sumptuary laws to 
prohibit or restrict the use of spirituous liquors, and in the midst 
of this discussion a word from a layman, not on the moral but 
on the economic side of the use of alcohol, will, perhaps, not 
seem inopportune. 

Four years have just elapsed since the world heard, with a 
feeling of mingled interest and wonder, that of a party of twenty- 
five, given over by common consent to death by cold and starva- 
tion, six men had survived despite the rigors of the far North, 
the hardships of sledge journeys, the perils of boat voyages, and 
the final trial of ten months of slow, steady starvation. By 
scores have letters come asking what manner of men were these 
who defied scurvy, frost-bite, and death, and, in particular, 
whether they drank alcohol. As the man who planned how 
and what each should eat and drink, the writer speaks with a 
certain degree of authority. The question of aleohol was then 
regarded not from a moral standpoint, but from the confessedly 
lower one of expediency; the thing to be determined was, 
Whether the use of aleohol increases man’s capacity for work and 
étihanees his powers of enduranee, The (iestion is an eeonomie 
one, however, deserving of rational treatinent on these rounds 
flone, for doubtless many persona are it the habit of using 
Aleohol when engaged in exhausting work or exposed to jitense 
eald, with mistaken ideas as to its efieieney 

The Hritish Aretie Expedition of 1875, twenty-six officers and 
ninety-aix men in all, waa selected from the flower of the Royal 
Navy for that special and arduous service, which was to last at 
least two years, Fitted out under the advice of experienced 
Arctic officers, it had every article or appliance which Wiis 
thought desirable, on grounds of either comfort or nece asity, 
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After one year’s Arctic service, having lost four men, the expe- 
dition returned to England, so reduced on the whole, in health 
and strength, that another winter within the Arctic circle would 
have been most dangerous, if not fatally destructive. The ques- 
tion as to the causes which so speedily undermined the health of 
this fine body of men was fully discussed by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty to inquire into the subject. The 
report, published by Parliament, contains a large amount of 
valuable information, though the conclusions, as might be ex- 
pected, did not commend themselves to all England. 

Among the recommendations drawn up by Sir Alexander 
Armstrong, Medical Director-General of the Royal Navy, for 
maintaining the health of the expedition, the one which was 
most distasteful to the average seaman was doubtless this : 



















‘*When it may become necessary to recruit men after great or unusual 
fatigue, either in working a ship or on long marches, I consider cocoa or tea 
infinitely preferable to spirits, hitherto generally given; and I think the use of 
the latter should be abandoned on such occasions as far as practicable.” 


This recommendation evidently failed to commend itself to 
the officers in authority. Not only was the regular allowance of 
rum (half a gill) daily issued both on shipboard and in the field, 
but, during the absence of the sun for four months and a half, it 
was doubled. The men, thus accustomed to four ounces of rum 
for many months, were suddenly put into the field, where the 
hardest possible labors, under conditions of extreme cold and 
discouragement, were thrust upon them, while their allowance of 
alcohol was decreased one-half. The outcome of their labors, or 
the result of their manner of living, was that one-fifth of all the 
officers of the expedition, and fifty-seven per cent. of the men, 
were stricken with scurvy. Although the committee’s report 
does not affirm that this use of alcohol was the direct cause, 
some of its observations are highly significant, e. g. : 










“It isa singular fact in the history of the expedition that the first two 
cases of scurvy occurred in men who were addicted to an immoderate use of 
alcohol. . . . It appears also that in former Arctic expeditions scurvy has 
occurred in men who have indulged in alcohol to excess, while at the same 
time the disease was not prevalent among the rest of the crew. From the 
nature of the injurious action, on nutrition, of alcohol taken in immoderate 
quantity, it may be assumed that when so used it becomes a powerful predis- 
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posing cause of scurvy. There is, however, no conclusive evidence of its mate- 
rially aiding the development of scurvy when used in moderation. At the same 
time, it is a remarkable fact that the men employed in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s service, who rarely drink alcohol in any form, enjoy almost complete 
immunity from this disease, notwithstanding prolonged exposure to an Arctic 
climate and fatiguing sledge journeys. . . . If it be advisable, in the pres. 
ence of conditions tending to produce mental depression, to use alcohol in 
Arctic service during periods of comparative inaction, the ration should be a 
very moderate one. . . . The evidence is decidedly opposed to its possess- 
ing any power of increasing the amount of work above what may be done with 
out its use ; while the opinion has even been expressed that in place of increas- 
ing, it really diminishes the capacity for work. Apart from any question of its 
influence upon nutrition or health, there does not appear to be any marked ad- 
vantage derivable from its use. . . . There can be no doubt, however, that 
the dietetic use of alcohol should be interdicted in men suffering from any 
symptoms of scurvy ; and whenever its deprivation is not opposed to custom or 
acquired habit, it would be advisable to refrain from its use as a regular ration 
in the usual conditions of Arctic sledge traveling. The substitution of tea for 
alcohol in sledge traveling is attended with much benefit. . . . The advan- 
tages of tea may, toa great extent, be derived without the risks inseparable 
from alcohol, by the use of beef-tea. - 


Of the twelve officers of that expedition testifying, eleven 
stated that tea was the best drink, while it is noticeable that the 
only one who stated that alcohol enabled men to support cold 
better, was an officer who never traveled fifty miles from his 
ship. The officers were divided on the question as to whether 
alcohol was necessary to a sledge ration, though some of them 
pronounced for its use on the ground that the men would want 
it. The medical men who were questioned by the commission 
almost without exception pronounced against its use, save under 
special circumstances. Many distinguished travelers, such as 
Admiral Richards, Sir Allen Young, and Dr. Rae, considered 
spirits of secondary importance, or unnecessary, while again 
others favored it. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the question of diet, and es- 
pecially whether alcohol should or should not form one of its 
constituents, was an important if not vital one to the American 
expedition sent to abide in the same high latitudes, and des- 
tined by the very nature of its service to undergo like hardships 
and privations. It was therefore decided to adopt, on this ex- 
pedition, the recommendation of Sir Alexander Armstrong, 
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which appeared to be approved by medical men generally ; and 
in accordance with this idea, the allowance of spirits for general 
issue was calculated on the basis of one gill weekly, or less than 
one-fourth the regular issue to the British expedition, 

The members of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, twenty- 
five in number, passed two years in an unprecedentedly high 
latitude, within eight degrees of the geographical pole, During 
that time many arduous sledge journeya, under conditions of 
extreme exposure, were made by the men, These journeys 
varied from two to sixty daya in length; and owing to the 
character of the ice and the neceasity of transporting with them 
all supplies used during their absence, such physical exertions 
were required on the part of the sledgemen that the end of each 
day's work almost invariably found them in a state of physical 
exhaustion. The greater part of these journeys were made in 
temperatures below zero (Fahr.), and for many days at a time 
the mercury in the thermometer never thawed; while on special 
occasions temperatures ranging from fifty to sixty degrees below 
zero, or eighty or ninety below the freezing point, were experi- 
enced for a number of consecutive days. And they endured all 
this labor and exposure without artificial heat, and upon a lim- 
ited sledge ration, calculated to a nicety, of the least amount of 
food compatible with health, so that the physical waste was 
barely repaired, Despite all this exposure, and the demands 
upon the physical strength and vital energy, no case of serious 
frost-bite nor any disabling illness occurred, save in one instance, 
when Sergeant Rice, the photographer, attacked by inflammatory 
rheumatism, was brought to camp by a relief party. In this 
single case Dr, Pavy and Rice, who composed the original party, 
had abundantly provided themselves with rum from an English 
cache in Lincoln Bay. 

In all these sledge journeys no ration of spirits was ever 
granted. The officer or non-commissioned officer in charge of 
the party was provided with a small quantity of brandy for 
medicinal purposes, which was required, as it proved, only : 
few times, there being always left a small margin as a gratui- 
tous issue on festal occasions when the sledge party was re 
turning. While at the home station, no spirits of any kind 
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were ever issued regularly, Usually, though not always, on 
Sunday evenings, about half a gill of rum was issued to each man 
who desired it; and the same quantity was also given whenever 
the birthday of one of the party or any other festal occasion 
ocourred, 

I cannot recall a single instance where apirita were ever 
medicinally preaori bed at Fort Conger, though there might have 
been such a case, Generally a amall quantity of rum or brandy 
waa given to each member of a sledge party returning from the 
field, though thia waa not infrequently declined, In a few cases 
in the field where spirita were taken during work, or surrepti- 
tiously obtained and drunk before the day's work was over, 
the effect of alcohol seemed to show itself in diminished power 
for work, in impaired resistance to cold, and in one case it inter- 
fered with a man’s appetite for the solid food of the sledge 
ration. 

The use of rum in our home quarters at irregular intervals 
served an excellent purpose in stimulating the mental faculti ;, 
which, in the cases of some of the men, seemed to be deadened 
and sluggish, owing to the monotonous character of our sur- 
roundings and the unvarying routine of duty. During ou two 
years’ service at Conger I did not drink in all a pint of spirits, 
though occasionally I took a glass of light wine; and my own 
experience was that I was as well without alcohol as with it, 
though the social effect of wine among the officers was un- 
doubtedly good. Some of the men rarely drank the rum issued, 
and by common consent these did as well without it as with it; 
though it seemed certain that some of the party would not have 
passed the two winters at Conger as cheerfully or as well with- 
out alcohol as they did with a small quantity. 

During the boat retreat southward from Conger to Cape 
Sabine, in August and September, 1884, a considerable quan- 
tity of rum and whisky was taken with the party, but although 
there was much exposure from great physical labor, more than 
half of the journey was completed before the issue of the spirits 
was begun. It was commenced at a time when the party was 
somewhat disheartened by the surroundings, and the particular 
result then sought was to benefit the men mentally rather than 
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physically. The use of rum during the boat retreat appeared to 
be most beneficial when given to the men just after the day’s 
work was over, and after they had entered their sleeping bags. 
Before reaction came the men received hot food. Every one 
who could avoided drinking the rum until he had entered his 
bag. The men always expressed most strongly their apprecia- 
tion of rum and its effects after a day spent in exhausting 
labors, under discouraging circumstances and with unfortunate 
results, so that I judged the effect to be a mental stimulant and 
benefit rather than a physical one. In addition to its effect 
upon the mind, it produced, in the chilled, damp, and _half- 
frozen men, a marked feeling of warmth, which in my own case 
appeared to result from an increased surface circulation ; and in 
addition the alcohol evidently had narcotic properties, for it 
speedily induced drowsiness and greatly promoted sleep. These 
special issues of rum, either in the field or during the retreat, 
rarely exceeded half a gill at a time; and when the men re- 
ceived, for urgent reasons or on particular occasions, double the 
amount, they stated to me that its beneficial result seemed to be 
little if any greater than that of a half-gill. 

The subject of aleohol was frequently and generally dis- 
cussed during the winter at Cape Sabine, and all, without excep- 
tion, concurred in the opinion that spirits should be taken after 
a day’s labor was over, and not before or during exhausting 
work, nor while suffering from exposure which was to be con- 
tinued. The opinion of nearly every one was, that it should be 
a constituent of the Arctic sledging ration. My own opinion is 
the same now as it was in 1881: that in small quantities the 
issue of alcohol is very beneficial, but that its regular and 
daily issue would be deleterious rather than beneficial. It 
should, without doubt, be carried by all expeditions and sledge 
parties, as a medicine and for emergencies. Dr. Enval, of the 
Swedish Arctic Expedition of 1872-78, says: “T believe spirits 
and liquors to be of great use in small and moderate quantities, 


but exceedingly mischievous and pernicious in case of the least 
excess,” The last part of his statement could be verified by me 
from cases within my own knowledge; as to the first part, it is 
fully in accord with my own ideas. At Camp Olay, a half-gill 
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of rum was issued every Sunday, until the supply was nearly 
exhausted ; and the issue of these spirits to the half-starved, 
half-frozen, and dispirited men was of the highest possible value. 
The party looked forward from one Sunday to another as being 
the feast day, owing in a great measure to this issue of rum. 
Later, when the party had been slowly starving for many months, 
and when the supply of food was so diminished as to necessitate 
a greater reduction of rations, the pure alcohol on hand was 
issued as food, being diluted with about three times its weight 
of water. Each man received daily perhaps a quarter of an 
ounce of alcohol, the effect of which was most beneficial. The 
general impression, with which I most heartily agreed, was that 
the alcohol supplemented food, and had a decided alimentary 
value. There could be no question of its beneficial effect as a 
mental stimulus to every member of the party under our un- 
fortunate conditions at Sabine. 

The failure of rum to enable a party to endure cold is shown 
in Payer’s case of the Austrian Arctic Expedition, and that it is 
not a necessity is proved beyond a doubt by the journeys in 
remarkably low temperatures by Lockwood and Brainard. Says 
Payer: 

Lamont says of the Spitzbergen walrus hunters, who are as 
hardy and enduring as any class of sailors, that of late years 
“tea and coffee have been supplied them instead of spirits, and 
it is found that the men work and stand the climate quite as 
well upon these as upon spirits.” 


** During the night (March 13-14, 1878) the temperature fell to 37° below 
zero, Réaumur (46.8° below zero, Fahrenheit), and I do not believe that we 
could have passed through it without the help of grog. We drank it as we lay 
close together, muffled up in our sleeping-bags. It was boiling hot, and so 
strong that under other circumstances it mnust have made us incapable of 
work, yet, in spite of the grog, we suffered much all through the night from 
cold and our frozen clothes,” 


The following experiences of the American expedition, nine 
years later, in March, 1882, show that a sledge party can survive 
even much lower temperatures without grog. Lieutenant Lock- 
wood, traveling in Greenland, near Thank-God Harbor, of Hall, 
had, on March 6, 6, and 7, temperatures of fifty-two degrees or 
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more below zero, Fahr. On the 5th, he says: “ The thermometer 
registered 55.5° (874° below the freezing point), and there was 
quite a perceptible breeze blowing in our faces.” Except slight 
frost-bites, no injuries occurred. Sergeant Brainard, traveling 
with seven others on March 14, 1882, says: “ Minimum (last 
night), 58.5° below zero, The traveling was wretched, the cold 
intense, and our load dragged heavily. The men became so 
tired that whenever a halt was called they would at once quit 
the drag-ropes and prostrate themselves on the snow despite the 
low temperature. Minimum temperature (that night), 60° (98° 
below the freezing point)” No rum was used, and only trifling 
and unimportant frost-bites occurred, 

It seems to me to follow from these Arctic experiences that 
the regular use of spirits, even in moderation, under conditions 
of great physical hardship, continued and exhausting labor, or 
exposure to severe cold cannot be too strongly deprecated, and 
that when used as a mental stimulus or as a physical luxury 
they should be taken in moderation. When habit or inclination 
induces the use of alcohol in the field, under conditions noted 
above, it should be taken only after the day’s work is done, as a 
momentary stimulus while waiting for the preferable hot tea and 
food ; or, better, after the food, when going to bed, for then it 
may quickly induce sleep and its reaction pass unfelt. 

The experiences of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in- 
stance alike the benefit and injury of alcohol on special occa- 
sions. The first man to perish, of scurvy and starvation together, 
was one who was known as a regular drinker. At Sabine, the 
issue of alcohol in the morning to hunters, on urgent medical 
recommendations, was followed by the Esquimau Jens, an unerr- 
ing hunter, missing, at his own chosen distance, a large seal 
which might have saved the party ; afterward, Long, his nerves 
unaffected by spirits, killed, at the water’s edge, a bear over two 
hundred yards distant. As an instance of the benefit of alcohol 
may be noticed Sergeant Frederick’s remarkable experience, 
when his shrewd judgment and his proper use of spirits saved 
his own life under most desperate circumstances of exhaustion 
and exposure. His gallant comrade, Sergeant Rice, worn out in 
a fruitless effort to obtain meat for his starving comrades, per- 
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ished by exhaustion in Frederick’s arms. Frederick, having 
stripped himself to comfort his companion’s last hours, found 
himself chilled and exhausted as well as weakened by months 
of starvation; but his extraordinary energy and great physical 
power of endurance were supplemented and stimulated by a 
mixture of ammonia and brandy. I quote a few passages from 
his narrative : 

‘In my enfeebled condition, I was unable to travel eight or nine hours in 
one stretch, for after the first three or four hours I would move so slow that I 
would freeze in my tracks, I therefore resolved to take the alcohol, which we 
carried for fuel, dilute it with water, and take a small quantity of it whenever 
I lay down, so I would go to sleep at once. . . . I broke camp, and started 
for Camp Clay. After pulling, hauling, and stumbling for about four hours, I 
became so tired that I had to go into camp. I turned my sledge upside down, 
stretched the sleeping-bag between the runners, and took a small drink of 
diluted alcohol. I was then soon in the land of dreams, and after lying here 
for about three or four hours I woke up completely chilled, and traveled until 
I was thoroughly warm, when I stopped and prepared some food. By the time 
this was done and the scanty meal eaten, I was chilled again. I would then 


start again and travel until I was thoroughly warm and tired out, then | 
would go into camp and repeat the dose of alcohol.” 


This article will not have been written in vain if it has the 
effect of correcting among any class of laboring men the mis- 
taken idea that their capacity for work is increased or their 
powers of endurance to exposure and cold enhanced by the use 
of alcohol. The English navvy never drinks while working, and 
the Esquimaux and Chukches, without alcohol, endure, un- 
harmed, the severest temperatures known to man. 


A. W. GREELY. 





WHY WE HAVE NO GREAT ARTISTS. 


ACCEPTING the idea which underlies this title as axiomatic, 
I make no attempt to question its truth. It is proper to pre- 
mise, however, that such acceptance does not bind me to the 
assertion that America has brought forth no artist of ability. 
We have produced sculptors and painters above the average in 
merit, but, though a few have exhibited talent enough to entitle 
them to fair rank in their profession, in Europe as well as at 
home, no master has yet appeared of genius sufficient to impress 
his individualism on the art of theage. Whatever our optimists 
may see in the future, it is safe to assume that there is no such 
thing at present as an American school of art. Nor is this 
any reflection on our native artists. It may be said with equal 
truth that our literature is yet imitative rather than creative, for 
it has not yet developed originality enough to conceal its Eng- 
lish parentage. Perhaps it never will, and perhaps it is as well 
that it should not. 

Accepting, then, as a fact that we have not yet developed a 
national art, let us examine briefly its causes; and this will lead 
us rather into the domain of political economy than of art. Art 
production, like all other production, is regulated by the law 
of supply and demand. Whenever, in our evolution, we shall 
reach the point where art becomes a national necessity, then we 
shall have a national art, and great artists will be born unto us 
Until that period arrive, all the art museums and academies and 
professors in the world will not suffice to produce for us great 
masters and masterpieces. 

It may be objected that this is a very commonplace view of 
the matter; that it eliminates from the problem the factor of 
genius, and degrades the divine afflatus to a mere commercial 
breeze ; but that which is vulgarly called genius is often only 
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the child of labor, and is as likely to owe its paternity to earthly 
gold as to heavenly inspiration. Nor is this said without a due 
weighing of the claims of the greater masters of art and of litera- 
ture—the Phidiases, the Michael Angelos, the Dantes, the Shake- 
speares, the occasional meteors in civilization’s sky. They come 
and go without apparent cause, but their genesis is due to laws 
as immutable as those which govern their celestial congeners. 
They are the culmination of generations of thought and of 
travail, brought into being and nursed to perfection through the 
fortunate concurrence of time and place and circumstance. But 
for the patient searchers, the tireless investigators, whose collect- 
ive labors have won step by step the secrets of science, the 
world would know no geniuses. 

It is the fashion just now to predict for our country a speedy 
art growth, a leap into the front rank of culture in the near 
future. A single century, we are told, has sufficed to establish 
the United States on solid foundations. Pre-eminent in agricult- 
ure, in manufactures, in wealth, and in political power, it is 
ours now to enter upon the last and grandest stage of develop- 
ment, the period of culture and refinement, the age which shall 
be to us what the Periclean age was to Greece. It is, of course, 
possible—for all things seem possible in this latest phase of hu- 
man development—that this rosy prediction, so flattering to our 
national vanity, may prove true; but it is well to bear in mind 
that though art may come with the advance of all that is im- 
plied by civilization, it is not necessarily the concomitant of 
material prosperity. You may build in a day a magnificent 
Chicago and endow it with museums and picture-galleries, but 
these will not at once create an art atmosphere nor breed art 
knowledge and traditions. They are the children of time. 

The history of art recognizes but two periods of absolute per- 
fection—the Phidian age, in Greece, and the age of the Renais- 
sance, in Italy. The Greek, through generations of laborious 
endeavor, evolved the arts of architecture and its sister sculp- 
ture from crude and conventional forms to a perfection which 
the world has agreed to recognize as final, the human mind, at 
least in its present stage, being unable to conceive of a higher 
plane of beauty. The Italian, by efforts no less slow and la- 

41 
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borious, rescued painting from the slough of Byzantinism and 
elevated it to a like eminence. In each case art came into being 
without any of the adventitious aids upon which modern civili- 
zation sets so high a value. In each the advance was a true 
evolution, a progression through successive stages. As the 
earliest revelation of perfection, Greek art has invited the anal- 
ysis of many master minds, but it yet seems an almost inex- 
plicable, isolated fact in the world’s history. We can only point 
to the Greek’s origin, history, and habitat; to his institutions, 
religious, moral, educational, political ; to his relations, external 
and internal; and say: all these are factors in the problem ; all 
these had their share in forcing the development of those percep- 
tions which gave him in a rare degree the faculty of appreciating 
the beautiful and the good. Possessed thus of delicate intui- 
tions, beauty became a necessity of his nature, an element of 
his religion; indeed, with him art and religion were so inti- 
mately connected that Hellenic art may properly be called the 
child of the Hellenic theogony. 

Whatever original ideas the Hellenes may have derived from 
their Aryan ancestors, their religion took early a purely anthropo- 
morphic form, The gods of Olympus were but sublimated 
mortals, but little removed from men; or, as Heraclitus expresses 
it, “Men are mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” Pos- 
sessed of human attributes and actuated by human feelings and 
desires, gods came down to earth and mingled with men, and 
heroes from among men scaled heaven's heights and became 
demi-gods. Out of this commerce between heaven and earth 
sprang a vast number of new gods and demi-gods, until the uni- 
verse became thronged with the deified forms of every sentiment 
and aspiration. The god being thus the perfected man, hu- 
manity was idealized to give him a godlike form; and this ideal. 
ivation gradually grew to nobler proportions until, under the 
supreme hand of a Phidias, the images of the gods embodied 
perfection, Zeus Olympius became the personification of might 
and majesty, Apollo of masculine grace and beauty, Pallas 
Athena of skill and refinement, and Hera and Aphrodite of 
matronly and of sensuous beauty, Through the daily contem- 
plation of masterpieces such as these love of beauty became a 
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religious principle with the Greek, and art a part of his religion. 
And so it happened that art and religion acted reciprocally on 
each other, for as art was developed out of the fusion of hu- 
manity and deity so religion derived its strongest impulse from 
the perfection of art. Greek art culminated in the Olympian 
Zeus, and the Olympian Zeus gave to Greek religion a vitality 
which lasted for ages. 

A like intimate relation between art and religion obtained in 
the Renaissance in Italy, the thread of tradition connecting them 
having never been broken throughout the Dark Ages, although 
what may be called Christian art had passed through a period of 
symbolism which had little of art in it, But the metamorphosis 
of religious ideas involved in the change from paganism to 
Christianity brought about a corresponding change in art. 
While the Greek, whose highest conception of beauty lay in the 
incarnation of deity, found the noblest expression of his ideas in 
the plastic art, the Italian, whose Christianity taught him that 
there is a moral and a spiritual beauty far more exalted and 
exalting than mere physical perfection, required an art which 
appealed more strongly to the emotions, and devoted himself to 
the development of painting in color. Marble and bronze, suited 
to the expression of beauty of form and of physical strength, 
are ill adapted to the manifestation of sorrow, of suffering, and 


of mortification of the flesh, Even painting, though superior in 


resources, has its limitations, says Symonds, and cannot deal as 
successfully with the motives of Christianity, which transcend 
the conditions of humanity, as did seulpture with the myths of 
paganisin, Notwithstanding these earthly limitations, the church 
welcomed painting as an efficient coadjutor, and gave it its first 
great impulse in Italy; and for a long time the Old and the 
New Testament and the “ Acta Sanctorum” furnished the chief 
themes for the many painters whom the demand for church and 
convent decoration brought into being, Thus, as in Greece, 
religion and art went hand in hand and became mutual aids; 
and it was not until the church began to lose ita hold on hu- 
manity that the bonds between them were slackened and art 
became in a measure free, With the revival of learning the 
myths of Greece again took their place in art, Classiciam was 
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developed, and town-halls and the palaces of princes were dec- 
orated with the multitudinous forms which the Hellenic imagina- 
tion had called into being. Then, through many phases, Italian 
art gradually widened into two distinct schools, the Florentine 
and the Venetian; the one representing the intellectual side of 
human nature, caring rather for moral and spiritual than for 
external beauty ; the other the sensuous side, seeking beauty for 
the sake of beauty, and caring more for pictorial effect than for 
the inculcation of a moral lesson; the one culminating in a 
Leonardo, a Raphael, a Michael Angelo ; the other in a Giorgione, 
a Veronese, a Titian. 

While thus assenting to the dictum of the art historians that 
these two supreme revelations of perfection in Greece and in 
Italy were the outgrowth of religious inspiration, I am not dis- 
posed to admit their claim that great art cannot exist under 
other circumstances or other inspiration. While it may be true 
that art owes its genesis to religion, it is probably also true that 
the inspiration of opportunity had much to do with its advance- 
ment, and that the success attained by the artists of the Peri- 
clean and the Renaissance periods was largely due to the superior 
opportunities afforded them of practicing and perfecting their 
craft. Polyclitus and Phidias would not be recognized to-day 
as the fathers of sculpture if their work had been confined to 
their studios or to the private collections of the wealthy. It was 
their employment in magnificent public works which gave them 
the opportunity to carry their art to its culmination in the 
Doryphorus, the Athena Parthenos, and the Olympian Zeus. 
The decoration of the temples of the gods and the public build- 
ings of Greece gave employment to sculptors and painters, and 
made not only artists but in a large degree art itself. So was 
it in the Renaissance in Italy: the encouragement due to the 
demand for church and convent decoration, and, later, that de- 
rived from the munificence of the great guilds and corpora- 
‘ions, to say nothing of princely patrons, created an army of 
painters, and gave an impulse to art which is felt to-day in every 
civilized land. 

Whatever we may think of the reciprocal relations of art and 
religion, it is certain that modern art hinges directly on the art 
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of the past, and derives from it its most valued traditions. The 
sculptor, no matter what his clime or race, still draws his models 
from the masterpieces of Greece; the painter still turns to Italy 
for inspiration. This, which is true of every modern school, is 
well exemplified in the French school. Passing by Leonardo 
and Primaticcio and his assistants, who carried their art to 
France, French art was early linked to the schools of Italy 
through Poussin, who lived and died in Rome. To him and to 
his pupil, Le Brun, through whose influence was founded the 
French Academy in Rome, is largely due the distinctive char- 
acter of French art, which down to the present has preserved 
an unbroken chain of traditions to which all its prominent 
masters have been linked. The rules and technical methods 
thus proved to be good are the inflexible laws of the ateliers, 
which all students are taught to obey. There is no groping in 
the dark, no futile searching after new methods, no experi- 
menting with methods proved by experience to be bad. Every 
path is well-defined and marked by guide-boards, so that the 
pupil who is earnest and faithful may acquire the secrets of tech- 
nique with the minimum of labor. And this is one of the 
chief reasons, if not the chief reason, why the French school 
leads the world of art to-day, as it assuredly does, in spite of the 
critics who affect to sneer at academic methods. 

Ruskin contends that as much art ability is born in one gen- 
eration as in another, but that it is diverted into other channels 
by force of circumstances and nature of environment. This can, 
of course, be true only of peoples in the same plane of civilization ; 
for to say that the uncultivated race produces as much art abil- 
ity as the race permeated for generations with art culture would 
involve the implication that there is no such thing as heredity, 
and that cultivation does not lead to advancement. While 
Ruskin’s assertion may be incapable of actual demonstration, it 
derives a certain negative confirmation from the fact that great 
art has seldom, if ever, been developed in a country where many 
channels were open for the employment of its master minds. 
The surplus ability which flowers into art in the land of settled 
institutions is employed in the new land in the development of 
its natural resources and in the shaping of its political institu- 
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tions. With material prosperity and political stability comes 
the desire for zsthetic culture, and this creates the demand for 
art and artists. 

The nation that founds public art museums and _picture-gal- 
leries, whose citizens expend their wealth in decorating their 
homes with the masterpieces of foreign art, is on the highway to 
arteducation. The contemplation of the great works of antiq- 
uity and the best examples of the schools of the present will 
gradually raise the standard of art culture, but it alone will not 
make great artists, nor create a national art. Rome under the 
Csesars was one immense museum, into which was gathered the 
art wealth of the ancient world, but history has preserved the 
name of no great Roman painter or sculptor. This was not be- 
cause the Roman had no genius for art, but partly because, be- 
ing essentially military in his tastes, his ability was diverted 
into other channels, and partly because it was cheaper and easier 
to appropriate the products of Greek skill than to build up a 
native art. Thus it happened that his culture was little more 
than the reflection of Hellenic splendor, 

The evolution of art requires an educated public. Great 
art would be lost among barbarians, and the people which has 
not advanced sufficiently in culture to know the difference 
between imitative and creative art is still barbarian in art. 
Similarity in art is the mark of mediocrity. Art which has 
passed the imitative age—and no art can be called great which 
has not passed that stage—has in it something which gives it 
individuality, which raises it above the level of ordinarily good 
art. It is this flash of originality, this spark of Promethean fire, 
which marks the man of genius, so-called, from the mere imi- 
tator. If Parrhasius had never painted anything on a higher 
plane than the curtain which deceived Zeuxis, he would not 
have earned the name of one of the world’s great painters. Fort- 
unately for him and for art, he lived in a cultured land, whose 
rulers were too advanced to commit the solecism of putting art 
ona par with whisky and tobacco, and taxing it as a luxury. 
The Greek understood that art is an educator, and, as such, a 
necessity ; and instead of repressing it and doing all he could 
to confine the knowledge of it to the few, he displayed his mas- 
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terpieces in every public building, square, and avenue, where 
they were the common property of all, the poor as well as the 
rich, the uneducated as well as the educated; and so it came to 
pass that the people learned, through daily contemplation of the 
best art, to discriminate between what is true and what is false 
in art. 

They who look for the spontaneous blossoming and fructifi- 
cation of a purely American art will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Our art must necessarily be in some sense the reflection 
of foreign art, for only through it can we win a place in the 
genealogical succession from the art of the past; but it does not 
follow that it must always wear the imprint of foreign schools, 
for as each of them have developed qualities distinguishing it 
from all others, so in time will our art expand into something 
characteristic of us and of our institutions) This, however, will 
never come until public sentiment be advanced sufficiently to 
recognize and to give encouragement to native art. As our art- 
ists can hope for little aid from either state or church, our rich 
men must be to them what the government was to the Greek, 
what the church and the guild were to the artist of the Renais- 
sance. Let the Croesuses who wish to decorate their mansions 
look around them before inviting proposals from London and 
Paris, and see if there are no struggling geniuses who are compe- 
tent to do their work. Among so many of our young men who 
have exhibited exceptional ability in the Paris and the Munich 
schools, there must be some with capacity for great development 
if properly encouraged. Private encouragement would lead to 
public encouragement, and thus might be produced artists capa- 
ble of decorating our public buildings with paintings and sculp- 
tures which would be an educator and the precursor of a dis- 
tinctive art. And by this I mean an art representative of the 
present and not of the dead past; an art quick with the blood of 
to-day, which shall depict living humanity instead of pseudo- 
classicism and medisvalism. 

Our artists should remember that we are citizens, not of 
Greece and Rome, but of a new world, isolated, in a measure, 
from the old world of tradition and myth. The loves of Venus 
and Adonis, of Dido and Aineas, are nought to us, and our in- 
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terest in Mariolatry and in saintly martyrdom has passed away 
forever. The man of the nineteenth century is not moved to 
heavenly meditation by a painted Madonna, nor do the pictorial 
sufferings of a Lawrence or a Sebastian give birth to holy 
thoughts within his breast. If he be tempted, in passing through 
the salon, to pause at all before such a picture, the sole thought 
which rises in his mind is, Is this good art? He weighs its 
merits and its demerits precisely as he does those in the genre or 
the historical composition, either of which is as likely to arouse 
a sentiment or to inculcate a moral. Indeed, the feelings are 
oftener touched by the picture which deals with actuality, with 
the living present, than by that which strives to depict a conjec- 
tural past. There is more of religious sentiment in the little 
“ Angelus” of Jean Frangois Millet than in an acre of Mun- 
kacsy. 

Notwithstanding that we are virtually an offshoot of the 
British race, “that strange ethnographical variety,” as Charles 
Blanc pertly says, “which is in revolt against all artistic senti- 
ment,” I believe that we shall in time evolve a national art which, 
though founded upon the past, shall not be of the past, but shall 
be as distinctive as our national physiognomy ; and which, like 
that, will be the product of a variety of causes, As our blood, 
drawn from many diverse fountains, and mingled and ripened 
under peculiar conditions unknown before in the world’s history, 
under bright skies, an inspiring climate, and, above all, free in- 
stitutions, has developed a race typical of nerve, of strength, of 
tenacity, so our art, deriving its cunning from abroad, and com- 
mingling what is best in all the schools of the past and the pres- 
ent, will in time evolve a school which shall be to the art of 
other lands what the American of to-day is to his varied ances- 
tors. It may be eclectic, but if it combine the “drawing of 
Michael Angelo and the color of Titian” with a sentiment 
purely and truly American, it will be a characteristic and a suc- 
cessful school. 

JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 








THE PROGRESS OF CO-EDUCATION. 


In early life I was called to be a professor in the University 
of North Carolina, and subsequently to be President of the Col- 
lege for Young Ladies in Greensboro’, N.C. Afterward I founded 
a school for boys and a school for girls in the same village and 
under the same government; the girls occupying a building 
which provided dormitories, recitation-rooms, and all the other 
apartments necessary for so large a family ; the boys boarding in 
the village and having their school in a building two blocks 
away from the school for girls. Thus far only did public 
opinion in North Carolina before the war allow me to attempt an 
experiment in co-education of the sexes. The experiment, while 
still in its beginning, was, like many another valuable under- 
taking, thwarted by the breaking out of hostilities. 

The subject has never lost its attraction for me, and I have 
watched with interest the growth of co-education. My own 
opinion is, that in the beginning of school life boys and girls 
should be educated together. There is a transition period when, 
perhaps, it would be best to educate them apart. They come 
again to another season in life when co-education seems better 
for both sexes. In addition to these views I have a pro- 
found conviction that exactly the same education should be 
given to both sexes in those studies which have for their aim 
intellectual development, as distinguished from studies imme- 
diately concerned with practical life. 

If I had autocratic power I would restrict college studies 
to the branches which are specially, and I might say almost 
solely, intended for intellectual development. Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics should be the trinity here. In post-graduate or 
university departments I would have those studies which are 
intended for practical life, and they should be pursued only by 
those who had gone through the preliminary intellectual training 
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in the college classes. Up to the close of the college course both 
sexes should have the same curriculum, there being no elective 
studies until the student is old enough and sufficiently trained to 
take the B. A. degree, Even in the post-graduate and univer- 
sity classes there are a few branches which both sexes can study 
together. Almost all the present so-called colleges for young 
women should be preparatory schools. In the colleges both 
sexes should be admitted without any discrimination whatever. 
The examinations should be absolutely impartial. For a degree, 
the male pupils should be required to pass as rigid an examina- 
tion as the female, and vice versa. 

If these views were adopted I can see how a number of advan- 
tages would accrue to education. In the first place, there would 
be an improvement in the readjustment of courses of study, In 
the second place, there would be an improvement in the interplay 
of influences between the sexes, such as there is in the family, 
consisting of men and women, girls and boys. In the third 
place, there would be an improvement in bringing together the 
properties and the endowments of the small male and small fe 
male college into one institution. These are theoretical views, 
and have been growing on me for years. Lately I have had 
occasion to set myself to ascertain whether they were practical. 
Providence denied me the privilege of completing the experi- 
ment that I had undertaken, but during the last quarter of a 
century, since my career as a teacher practically closed, other 
institutions have been making experiments with what seem to 
be the following results. 

The nearest institution is Columbia College. In 1888 the 
trustees ordered that a course of study, equivalent to the course 
given to young men inthe college, but not identical with 
that, should be offered to such women as might desire to avail 
themselves of it, to be pursued under the general direction of the 
faculty. The plan embraces nine different groups, viz., Eng- 
lish language and literature; modern languages and foreign 
literature ; Latin language and literature; Greek language and 
literature; mathematics; history and political science; physics, 
chemistry, and hygiene; natural history, geology, paleontology, 
botany, and zoology; moral and intellectual philosophy. The 
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course is to extend over four years, and these are denominated 
first, second, third, and fourth, not freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior. The preliminary examination for entrance is to be 
held annually, and the candidate must be seventeen years of 
age. Having passed the entrance examination, the student must 
pursue the studies of the first group, viz, English language 
and literature; and, in addition, those of one other group, during 
the first and second years. At the end of the first year, how- 
ever, a new selection may be made. The student is left to pur- 
sue her studies at her own discretion as to the manner and place 
thereof. Times for examination are appointed by the boards 
of the college. 

It is conceded by Columbia College that its system is not 
particularly attractive, because it offers no instruction, women 
not being admitted to the college classes. It has not been in 
operation long enough to allow any of the candidates to com- 
plete the four-year course ; and as it was not expected that the ap- 
plicants would take a full course, the larger number of the stu- 
dents at present are pursuing only special branches, and are not 
candidates for graduation. There are nineteen of them in all. 
The fourth year is about closing, and not more than one or two 
will come up for graduation when it ends. As the trustees did 
not venture in the beginning to hold out the attainment of a 
degree as a possibility, we can readily see why the number of 
full-course students is, probably, less than it would otherwise 
have been. The authorities of the college believe that the 
number of that class will probably increase hereafter. The 
venerable President Barnard, in a note to me, says: “As to 
the performance of the young women in their examinations, we 
have every reason to be satisfied. Some of them have displayed 
singular proficiency, especially in classical studies. As a rule 
it may be said that the young women are diligent students.” 

Syracuse University throws open the doors of all its colleges 
for the admission of women on the same terms as men. Its sum- 
mary of students in the “Sixteenth Annual” (1886-1887) gives 
no data to enable one to see what proportion of the students are 
women. This is consistent with the university’s plan of making 
no distinction. In looking over the catalogue of four hundred 
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and thirty-seven names it is perceived that a very large propor- 
tion are names of women. The university has no dormitories, 
The students board in families near by. There is no discrimi- 
nation whatever on account of sex. Its chancellor, Rev. Dr. 
Sims, informs me that no special rules are made because of the 
presence of both sexes in the university, the young women 
having every right that is accorded to the young men. He 
adds: “We have never had difficulty growing out of the pres- 
ence of both sexes in the institution. The young ladies are as 
scholarly in every department as the young men.” 

Cornell University extends the amplest inducements to 
women. By an act of the trustees, passed in April, 1872, 
women are admitted to the university on the same terms as 
men, except that they must be seventeen years old. A separate 
building, the Sage College, has been erected and furnished for 
their residence. The entrance examinations, scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and all the studies except military science, are open 
to women as to men. Sage College was built, furnished, and 
endowed by the Hon. Henry W. Sage, at a cost of over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, and by him given to Cornell 
University as a place of residence for women who are students. 
It has a frontage of one hundred and seventy-six feet, and a 
depth, with an interior court, of one hundred and seventy-two 
feet. The building has every convenience and comfort. Great 
attention is paid to the health and the general physical culture 
of the young women. The immediate care of all the students is 
intrusted to a woman who has had wide social experience in 
Europe and America, and who has full acquaintance with the 
best methods for the education of women. The female students 
have the same use of libraries, laboratories, draughting-rooms, 
collections, and museums as the male students ; and every effort 
seems to be made to carry out the intentions of the founder of 
Sage College, who to his munificent gift attached but one con- 
dition, viz., that “instruction shall be afforded young women, by 
Cornell University, as broad and thorough as that afforded to 
young men.” The registrar of the university, Professor H. C. 
Thurber, tells me that Sage College is now more than full, 
the number of women in attendance being between eighty and 
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ninety. Many of these are graduates of colleges for women, and 
many more are special students. He adds: “I think there is 
no longer any doubt here as to the general good results of the 
system.” 

Harvard does not admit women to scholastic residence. It 
has an “ Annex” for female students, prescribes a course of study 
for them, and appoints a committee of examination. The four- 
teenth examination for women by Harvard University will be 
held in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati next 
summer. Candidates who present themselves for this examina- 
tion will be examined upon the studies required for admission 
to Harvard, but any student may, if she prefer, substitute for 
the prescribed and elective course an advanced examination in 
French and German. The time and mode of examination for 
the pupils will be the same as for the regular examination for 
admission to the university, and the same privilege of pass- 
ing a preliminary examination on a part of the subject, and 
of completing the course in a subsequent year, will be allowed. 
There is a society for the college instruction of women. This 
society has charge of the examinations in Cambridge. When 
the candidate receives the president’s certificate she is admitted 
to the course of instruction given in Cambridge by the instruct- 
ors in Harvard University, under the direction of the society. 
That certificate is also accepted, if presented within a year of its 
date, by Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges, institutions for 
women alone, as the equivalent for examinations in such studies, 
whether preparatory or collegiate. It will be seen that this is a 
mere “annex ;” women are not admitted to any part of the uni- 
versity. Last year about half a dozen certificates of completed 
examinations were issued. 

In regard to the University of Michigan no statement more 
compact and comprehensive can be given than the following, 
received from my friend, Professor Alexander Winchell : 


‘« Women have the same privileges in the University of Michigan as men 
have, and they avail themselves of them to the same extent. There are liter- 
ally no discriminations made here on account of sex. Women study literature, 
languages, science, pharmacy, dentistry, medicine (homeopathic and ‘ regular’), 
and law, They take the degrees of A. B., B. 8., B. G., M. D., Ph.D., LL.B., 
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D, D, &,, ete, They study for advanced degrees—and get them, They earn 
equal honors with men, They are more faithful and generally make better 
attainments, though many men equal them, In some medical courses they 
have separate instruction and demonstrations, Few study law, None, per- 


haps, study civil or mechanical engineering, byt some take mechanical 
draughting," 


Co-education is carried forward in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, In the beautiful campus of that institution there is a build- 
ing called Ladies’ Hall, It contains a society hall, teachers’ 
rooms, together with study and lodging rooms for about sixty 
students, and ample accommodations for boarding, The stu- 
dents’ rooms are well furnished. The young women occupying 
this building are under the immediate charge of the principal, 
are required to board with the matron, and are expected generally 
to conform to the rules requisite for a quiet and orderly house- 
hold. The institution assumes no responsibility for pupils, male 
or female, rooming in the city, except as regards good scholar- 
ship and general deportment. President Bascom says: “ Young 
women are granted with us precisely the same terms with young 
men. Co-education here is entirely successful.” 

From the “ Year-Book ” of the Boston University it may be 
gathered that there is no more distinction made there between 
the sexes than between the inhabitants of States; even the ab- 
sence of such distinction is not mentioned. Upon opening the 
“Year-Book” for 1887 one soon comes upon the names of 
women in the lists of Doctors of Medicine, Bachelors of Arts, 
and Bachelors of Philosophy, the curious thing being that all the 
Bachelors of Philosophy are named Eva, Alice, Ida, Louise, or 
Marcia. It so chances, also, that the names leading the senior, 
junior, freshman, and special classes are feminine names, 
modestly followed by names of the other sex. Plainly, Boston 
University has thoroughly wiped out the distinction of sex, and 
has for its purpose not the educating of men and women, boys 
and girls, but rather the educating of human beings. 

The Rev. Dr. Robey, of North Carolina, writes as follows : 

‘** Thirteen years of my life have been spent as ateacher. During that time 
I had experience in all kinds of schools : for boys separately, for girls sepa- 


rately, and for both together. The most satisfactory results were always at- 
tained in the mixed schools. This is especially true of young men and young 
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ladies, With emaller children the difference is not so marked, even if it 
shows itself at all, When I speak of satisfactory results I mean to inelude 
discipline, application, thoroughness of study, and attention to personal eon- 
duct and appearance, | will state further that this testimony is in conflict with 
my southern prejudices, | was opposed to the eo-education of the sexes, but 
have yielded to the logic of facta upon observation,” 


If women are not to be educated with men, then there must 
be colleges for the former in all particulars equal in equipment 
to those for the latter, Massachusetts must have a college for 
women as complete and as amply endowed as Harvard; New 
York, a woman’s college which shall equal Columbia; Tennessee, 
a woman's college which shall equal Vanderbilt University ; and 
North Carolina, a college quite equal to the university at Chapel 
Hill. I know the women of these four States, and they are 
worth as much as the men, and certainly are as well worth edu- 
cating, for their value as factors in the coming generations, 

But co-education cannot be forced. It must be the product of 
general increase of both enlightenment and broadening, two things 
which do not always go together. At presentI do not see any 
reason why any college in the land may not open its classes to all 
women who can successfully undergo examinations for entrance. 
They will be old enough and well-trained enough to feel the re- 
sponsibility of their situation. They will, probably, be of such 
character as by their presence to dispel those phantoms of danger 
which are raised upon a priori conjectures. In any case, each 
woman student would be under the disciplinary control of the 
college authorities, just as the men would be, and each student, 
male or female, should be treated according to his or her merits. 


CHARLES F. DEEMs. 





CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


1. THE Knights of Labor have given to the world a “ Decla- 
ration of Purposes,” of which the first reads as follows: “To 
make industrial and moral worth, not wealth, the true standard 
of individual and national greatness.” While this is not so 
well expressed as might be desired, the thought which it con- 
veys is a grand one. It lays down the first condition of indus- 
trial peace, for it involves a needed change of our social ideal. 

What is the ideal of society to-day in our country? Is it 
not indolence combined with self-indulgence? Is not this the 
motive which animates the majority in their striving after 
wealth? And is not wealth when acquired forthwith used for 
the attainment of this ideal, unless, in the process of acquisition, 
as sometimes happens, it is forgotten that wealth is not an end 
in itself, but only a means? While we rejoice to make excep- 
tions which do honor to our race, and are the pledge of better 
things to come, there can be little doubt that affirmative answers 
will give a correct expression of our social ideal. Now, it must 
be noticed that an ideal of this kind will affect all classes alike. 
It works downward from the highest social stratum to the 
lowest. Labor is despised alike in the parlor and the kitchen ; 
and is maid or mistress most to blame? The master seeks 
sensual pleasure, and flaunts the coarse luxury of the parvenu 
in the face of the world, while the man in the shop learns to 
hate his toil, and turns out botched work. Our ideal is evil, and 
must beget evil; hence strife and unrest, discords, struggles, and 
rumors of internecine conflicts. Peace can come only of right- 
eousness, and, if we desire it, we must place before ourselves a 
righteous ideal. What, then, is the true ideal of industrial 
society? Its purpose is manifestly to subserve the highest 
interests of man. Now, the ultimate aim of man is neither to 
acquire wealth nor to lead a life of self-indulgence. If the tes- 
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timony of poets, prophets, and wise men may be accepted, our 
chief purpose is the full and complete expansion of all our 
powers; and the social ideal, in proportion as it becomes right- 
eous and bears in it the germs of peace, must be directed to the 
most perfect development possible of the faculties of all mem- 
bers of society. 

As Professor Davidson well said, in the Forum for April, 
we have pursued everything but the main thing. Industrial 
society exists as a necessary instrumentality for the cultivation 
of man. Its aim is not the production of so many thousands of 
miles of railway, or so many millions of cattle, or tens of mill- 
ions of bushels of wheat and corn. These are but means to the 
true end. Nor is its aim the production of the largest possible 
number of millionaires. These are to so small a degree, if at all, 
means to the true end of industrial society, that I see in this 
product of our civilization no cause for joy. The true purpose 
for which our life of industry exists is the production of men. 

When this ideal is once firmly established, all other ques- 
tions will be decided in accordance therewith. I think of such 
questions as sanitation, improved dwellings for the masses— 
more than that—homes for the masses, a free Sunday, compul- 
sory education, including industrial training, opportunity for 
play, by the provision, among other things, of play-grounds in 
city and country, gymnasiums for the development of strong 
bodies for strong minds; then, too, such questions as the proper 
distribution of wealth, for our ideal at once gives a standard by 
which to judge economic measures. This ideal also settles the 
question of child labor, and of restriction upon the labor of 
women. If we make money our ideal, and shape our policy 
therewith, then do we become pagans, worshiping as idols 
material things, and we may be sure that the wrath of God will 
be kindled against us. 

2. We must seek to promote harmony among all men. Now 
influential parties are striving through the newspapers to sow 
seeds of discord among the working-men. Some time ago 
efforts were made to set one trade union against another; but 
at this moment the pet project of these disturbers of the peace is 


to foment strife between the Knights of Labor and the trade 
42 
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unionists, especially as represented in the American Federation 
of Labor. Apart from the fact that it leads to confusion and 
loss to employers to have employees at loggerheads, could there 
be any more striking display of the folly of evil-minded persons 
than to suppose that working-men, if bitter and hateful among 
themselves, will cultivate peace with the rest of the world? 
What we need, then, as one condition of industrial peace, is a 
large supply of peace-makers, who will teach men to know and 
love one another, bringing working-man close to working-man, 
cementing them together in the bonds of brotherhood, which 
their unions and organizations ought to represent, and bringing 
employers and employees into friendly contact in boards of 
arbitration and conciliation, and in other united action for pro- 
moting common and beneficent ends. 

8. A different treatment must be accorded to working-men 
and working-women. They demand, as a condition of industrial 
peace, that they shall be treated like other men and women. 
The harshness with which they are often treated in this country 
is commented on by travelers. Anthony Trollope speaks of it 
thus in his work, “ North America:” 

‘There is, I think, no task-master over free labor so exacting as an Ameri- 
can. He knows nothing of hours, and seems to have that idea of a man which 
a lady always has of a horse. He thinksthat hewillgoforever. . . . and, 
moreover, which astonished me, I have seen men driven and hurried—as it were 


forced—at their work in a manner which to an English workman would be 
intolerable.” 


An English gentleman who was in this country the past 
winter mentioned his surprise at the harsh manner in which 
some rich people, whom he met at fashionable resorts, spoke of 
working-men, as if they were mere cattle. The discrimination 
made between working-people and others is further seen in this: 
If owners of iron, wheat, lumber, or stock appoint a committee 
to sell their property, this committee will be received by every 
one with courtesy. It would be considered an outrage for them 
to be subjected to abuse by purchasers of these commodities. 
But when laborers appoint representatives to negotiate for the 
sale of labor, the newspapers will applaud purchasers of labor 
who kick them out of their offices and otherwise maltreat them. 
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On the other hand, there are, happily, large employers who 
treat their employees in a kind and humane manner; and it 
must be acknowledged that no people are more appreciative of 
courtesy and generosity than our American working-men. If 
you mention to a compositor the name of Mr. George W. Childs, 
who has been conspicuous for his high rate of wages to printers 
and his gifts to local typographical unions and to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, you will find that you touch a 
warm spot in his heart. I tried this as far away from his home 
as Richmond, Virginia, and saw a printer's face light up with 
pleasure, as he exclaimed: “Oh, if all employers were like Mr. 
Childs, there would be no need of trade unions.” 

A few weeks since I attended a Knights of Labor fair in 
Baltimore, and noticed that one of the local assemblies had 
taken the name of an employing firm which has been noted for 
the consideration which it has shown its employees. It may be 
necessary to say that the local organizations take names by 
which they are known, as, for example, the Martha Washington 
Assembly, the Guiding Star Assembly, the Unknown Assem- 
bly. This one in Baltimore was the Bartlett & Hayward 
Assembly. At this fair I heard Mr. Robert Garrett, President 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, mentioned in a 
very friendly manner. The reason? Simply this: when he 
was invited to attend, he sent them a courteous reply, regretting 
his inability to be present, just as he would have done if the 
invitation had come from rich and influential people. 

4. A change in the attitude of the press is required. Asa 
condition of industrial peace, it is time to demand of this power 
common decency in its treatment of organized labor, and of men 
who are prominent in the cause of labor. There are noteworthy 
exceptions, it is true, but a large proportion of the press 
evidently loses all regard for truth when the labor movement is 
under discussion. It would be manifestly unfair to base our 
opinion of the Republican party exclusively upon a perusal of 
Democratic papers, or to write a history of the Democratic 
party based exclusively upon a perusal of files of partisan 
Republican periodicals. It is even more unfair to judge labor 
by what certain influential newspapers say, for when a Demo- 
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cratic editor talks of Republicans, he knows that many of his 
readers see Republican newspapers also, and possible exposures 
of falsehood lay a certain restraint upon men; but few of the 
readers of certain prominent dailies ever look at a labor news- 
paper, and all restraint is removed. It can be imagined what 
partisan bitterness and class hate can do in such cases, for there 
is nothing which representatives of the old parties dread so much 
as the rise of a new party. The result is great bitterness, a 
apidly growing loss of confidence in the press, and the rise of a 
so-called “ labor” press as opposed to a so-called “ capitalistic ” 
press: a thing most unfortunate, as tending to bring about and 
to intensify the division of the American people into two hostile 
camps. 

5. Points of agreement must be sought with all social re- 
formers. Some good can be found in socialists, in trade- 
unionists, in Knights of Labor, as well as in those capitalists 
and scholars who wish to advance the cause of humanity, to 
improve somewhat the lot of man, to alleviate suffering, and to 
promote the growth of a better race of men and women in the 





future. The more these points of agreement are emphasized, 
the more of peace we shall experience. Says Mr. Ruskin: 


we differ with other people, but in what we agree with them ; and the moment 
we find we can agree as to anything that should be done, kind or good (and 
who but fools couldn’t ?), then do it, push at it together. You can’t quarrel in 
a side-by-side push.” 


‘« At every moment of our lives we should be trying to find out, not in what ] 


—t 


6. As a sixth condition of industrial peace, it is necessary 
that people should put away the hell-born idea, once taught in 
the name of science, that nothing can be advantageously given 


away; that all those who receive material and spiritual good 
things are injured unless they make an equivalent cash return. 
We all are recipients of unearned bounties, and the best that 
ever comes to us is without money and without price. As Dr. 
Thomas K. Beecher has well said, we all come into the world as 
paupers, and the most fortunate thing that can happen to us is 
to be treated as paupers for the first fifteen years of our life, 
more or less. The higher education is always a charity in one 
sense. Take the Johns Hopkins University. Its students do 
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not defray ten per centum of the expenditures of the institution 
in their tuition fees. Let us, then, give generously, give largely, 
give and expect no return; but let us give wisely, thoughtfully, 
carefully, and give, first of all, the understanding, the mind, the 
heart. 

7. Applied Christianity is an essential condition of industrial 
peace. As two injunctions include the whole of the Christian’s 
duty, namely, to love God and to love one’s neighbors, you might 
expect that the chief purpose, the chief thought, of professed 
Christians would be to elevate the human race, composed entirely, 
according to Christ, of their brothers and sisters. Yet if one 
enters Christian churches, it is the exception that one hears any- 
thing to indicate that it is the prime duty of the faithful to help 
others to be good and happy. When you talk with Christians 
you find that for the most part their aim in life is to make a fort- 
une and to win social position for themselves and their children, 
all thoughts apparently centering about self, just as if they lived 
in heathendom. Christianity is more social than individual, but 
it is rarely that our clergymen learn to look at religious and eco- 
nomic problems from the social standpoint. It is said of Henry 
Ward Beecher that his special service consisted in the fact that 
he taught men the universal Fatherhood of God, that he made it 
a living reality to them. Nothing now is more needed than an 
equally great preacher to give us some realizing sense of what is 
meant by the brotherhood of man. 

8. A general diffusion of knowledge in regard to social and 
political science is one condition of permanent industrial peace. 
Right action depends on right thinking, and there is as gross 
ignorance of the first elements of political economy among the 
rich as among the poor; perhaps a denser ignorance, for the poor 
have latterly given more attention to this study, as can be seen 
by comparing the “labor” press with the “ capitalistic ” press. 

9. It is essential that we should make no men martyrs of an 
ignoble cause. We would rid ourselves of the anarchists. Let 
us see to it that we do not strengthen them, by making men un- 
worthy of martyrdom martyrs of a cause which deserves no 
martyrs. Punishment must be visited upon them and others for 
crimes which they actually commit, but not for mere opinions, 
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10. Among things which must be furnished by public au- 
thority is an honest and impartial administration of law, bearing 
equally upon master and servant, upon private individual and 
powerful corporations. Nothing more dangerous threatens our 
institutions than the growing conviction that the police and other 
agents of public authority are but the tools of the capitalistic 
class. It is not so much the letter of the law which is at fault, 
for that rarely discriminates, but it is the administration of law 
which violates the fundamental principle of equality. 

11. As governments are the largest employers of labor, and 
as governments are subject to the moral law, our various govern- 
ments, State, federal, and municipal, must set an example to all 
other employers, of generous and wholesome treatment of em- 
ployees. 

12. Government must raise the ethical level of competition 
by prohibiting forms of it which degrade a people. Prohibition 
of child labor falls under this head, as do compulsory safe- 
guards against injury to employees, and employers’ liability acts. 
Professor Henry C. Adams has described the nature of attempts 
of government to raise the ethical level of competition, in his 
admirable monograph, “Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action.” 

3. Government must establish institutions which tend of 
themselves to the widest diffusion of the blessings of advancing 
civilization. Postal and municipal savings banks may be men- 
tioned. A more important step is the appropriation of natural 
monopolies, like gas-supply, water-works, street car lines, rail- 
ways—of course with compensation for already acquired rights 
—and their management in the interest of the whole people, as 
the post-office is now managed. 

14. While no nation has a right to isolate itself and neglect 
world-wide interests, it is nevertheless true that progress is now 


and will probably long be chiefly along national lines. Ought 


not each country, within certain limits, to work out its own sal- 
vation; and is it not our duty in the United States to protect 
ourselves against further immigration of the off-scouring of the 
earth? Certainly this would make for industrial peace. 


Ricuarp T. ELy. 








